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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING TtfE UNIT ON THE U.S.S.R, • ' 

to avoid- superf icial conct/stons, students should spend ht J das t. ten to twelve 
studying the U,S t $ t R, *SMh a long unit needs to be- broken Into sub-units for 
gr0deirs\ Thi£ area stuoy Is divided into an l.ntroduct ton and aperies o,f sub- 
on the geography of the U,S,S,R,, the history of , Russ ia/ tKe Soviet total Itarj 
tern (poTitTcel system, • economic system*, :soci$1 System), 'and the foreign policy 
U«S,S,R« Each of these topics. is treated as one major section in the outline^ 
tent for the area study. However , the .teaching procedures are, arranged, to pre 
.introductory, 'developmental, ^nd culminating activities for each sub-ynlt,' iTc 
procedures are nlimber^d consecutively within each sub-unit irv the order in whi 
might be used*withi.n the classroom,, ■ • > 

« i ■ 
Part I of this* out! tne of content, wi th the accompanying 'teaching procedures;, 
vides an introduction to the entire area study. It should accomplish , the 'fr]-/ 
purposes * ■ « % - < ■* > , 

_y 1, It should relate the study, ef 'the U,S.S,R. to the overal 1 § v/ork of the % \ 
and ta the, unit on Western Europe/ 
r 2, . It should serve to arouse pupi 1 Interest in tjffe U,$„S f R, * 
3» I*; should provide pupils with an overview <51r the are£ stuay\ Preferab 
. this should be defne by providing then? with ah ,opportuni by to help.plaa 
study, (See k below,) " 
1 1 , should gi ve pup! Is an opportunity to Ident if y- goals to .be .achieved 
sonfe p al ternat ive coi*rses of action to be followed in our relations wit 
U.S,$,R, It Should give pupils an oppprtunity to figure put how each < 
social sciences might help them come to cpnclysions about vyhich altera 
v should Be followed to achieve thei r^oat^,. Pupils should have a chailc 
suggest the kinds of quest ions which people In each of the sQclal sole 
* would ask about the U,S,S,R, The emphasis 4h this area *tudy of the U 
% should be upon the Soviet Union as a 'total Uar Ian system under communl 
upon the relations of such a -totalitarian system with other parts of t 
and 4 v/1th the U,S, However, such study obviously requi res a study of g 
and history as Well as'of the political, economic and social systems, 
i 

Part 1 1 of the outline of Content, with the accompanying teaching procedures, 
up2>n geography. However, \i should, not be, thought that this* section Includes 
the material in the unit v>hich a geographer ftould analyze as he studies thef $ 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING. THE UNIT ON THE U.S.S.R, 

.drflcial conclusions, students should spend at least ten to twelve weeks 
U*S,S*R.* , Such a long unit, needs to tfe broken into sub-units for eleventh 
Is 'area study j£ divided into an introduction and a series of sub-units 
aphyjof the % U*S.S*R' f , the- history of Russia, 'the Soviet totalitarian sys- 
al system, econbmicisystem,. social -system), and the forefgn policy of the 
ch of thpsie topics Is treated as one major section In the outline of con- 
area study. However, -the ^aqhlng procedures are .arranged, to provide - 
s , developmental,, snd culminating activities f6r each sub-unit/ Jeaching 
re* numbqred cbnsecut Ively within. eactf sub-unit in the order in which they 
djwlthin the classroom. * \ • 

■ - - . \ . ■ . . • 

is outline of content,, with the accompanying teaching procedures;, pro- 
rpducrton, to the entire area study* It should accomplish the fojj/iwtng 

otild relate the study of the U.S,S*R, to the overall, work «qf the year 
p the unlt^n Western Europe* * \ > 

ould serve to arouse pupil Interest In the U.$,.$*R. 
ould^provide pup Ms." wi th an overview of the area s^udy. Preferably* 
shc/uld be done by providing them with an opportunity to help plan the 
\ (See k tetowj ) , * * 

ould give pupils an opportunity to ^Identify goals to be achieved and 
al ternflt ive' courses of action to be followed In our relations with the 
*R* It should give pupMs an opportunity to figure put how eacl] of the 
i] sciences might help tnem come to conclusions about which alternative 
d be, followed to achieve their .goats* Pupils should .have a chance to 
st the kinds of questions which people Jn each of* the social sciences \/ 
; ask about the U t S,S*R, The emphasis In this area^study qT *he U«*S*S # r/ 
<1 be upon the Soviet Union as a total I tar ian system under ^communism, and 
the relations of such a totalitarian sys.terp ! W| th otheivparts of the world, 
'ith the U*S, However, such study obvlous.lv requires & study of 'geography 
Istory as well of {he pdlilt leal , economic ^nd spefal systems* . 



he o^tl tne of content . with the accompanying teaching procedures, focuses 

>hy* However, it should not be thought tnat this sect Ion includes alt of 
In -the .unl't which a geographer would, analyze as he studies the Soviet 





Union. Since the geographer Is Irjterfcoted in what makes- one area of the worl< 
ferent f.rom other areas, he must perforce analyze historical factors which mal 
area different and must also study 'present-day economic, pol l t leal, and social 
tures which help differentiate the U.S.S.R'. frdm other parts of, the world,, h 
sense, the whole unl t .deals wl th material which the geographer must consider - 
studies the Soviet," Union, /'More particularly ^ the geographer would .'certa 1 nly 
a study p.f Soviet agriculture and industry! Part Ti of this resource Unit doi 
clucfe material on* agricultural production and problems, on resources, and on 
trial production and centers. However, the ways of organizing agriculture am 
try are left to the sectlbn, deal ing with .the economic system, ^ i, 

Although thjs section of 'the unit begins by focusing upon physical geography, 
teacher must make sure that pupils analyze ways in which man uses and modifle 
cultural environment in terms of his cultural, values , perceptions, and levels 
no'logy, (After pupils set up hypotheses afcout the Influence of certain physic 
tures, tmsy should be forced to test tfiem In the light of-.'other maps, charts 
reading 1 mater f a 1 s « In so doing, they will' find that they must modify general 
If/these 1 generalizations have been stated too .broadly or have Implied geograp 
determinism, there Is a.'qreat deal of material .In Part II which Is designed 
pupi Is learn about the cultural use and modification of the environment.' 
■ • " . . • > •. ' y • ■ ■ 

Par.'t III of this outline of content deals with the history of Russia. This s 
l& presented In two different outlines", as follows: . ■'. 

1 i The first outline presents .general teat Ions- about culture change! 'tote, t.atijght 
a study of Russian history and shows how historical data might he;lp pu 
• arrive at these generalizations. However, this out line -does not provl 
. * gested order for studying Russian history. Rather, we suggest a more 
chronological , organization ' (mixed wi th^some.. topical history in the 19t 
At the end" p.f their study of Russian history, pupils should ha\e the r 
ffom which to generalize about both cultural ^change and ;cul tural ,con 
,2, The second outline Is organized in the. suggested order for teaching." 

teaching procedures are placed opposite this outline, 
.3. The historical part of this area study Is brought up only to the perlo 
*■ Starln was ab.le to take control of the government. This Is done so th 
rate topics "such as the political system under totalitarianism- can be 



the geographer Is Interested In what makes one area of -the -world dif* 
,ther areas, he must perforce analyze historical factors which make the 
jt and must also study present-flay economic, pol 1 1 leal, and social fea- ' 
\elp differentiate the U.S.S.RA f rom other parts .of the world, in- one 
io1e unit deals with material wnlch the' geographer must consider as he 
ovlet\ Union, More particularly, the geographer would certainly Include 
>v l.et^agr I cul ture and industry'. Part II ofthls resource -un I fc does in- 
tl on agricultural product ion and problems, oh resources, and on Indus- 
Ion and canters. However j the ways of 'organizing agriculture arid Ihdus- 
to the section deal Ing with the economic system. 

i section off the unit begins by focusing upon^fhyslcal geography, the 
make .sure that pupils analyze ways - In which man uses and modifies, his 
ronment in terms of his cultural values, perceptions, and level of tech- v 

jr pupils set up hypo'theses .about* the Influence of certain physical fea- 
hould be forced to test "them In the light of other maps, charts and 
lalsV In so doing, they will find. that they must modify generalizations 

;rallzatlons have been stated toobroadly- or have Impl led .geographical 

There Is a. area t deal of material ,ln Part It which Is designed to help 
about the cultural use and modification of the environment. 

his outline of content 'deals wl'th the history of Russia* This section 

In two different outlines, as follows: * 

rs't outline presents generalizations* about cyltiire change'totoe taught through 
iy of Russian history and shows how his tor leal data might he.lp pupils 
i at these generalizations* However, this outline does not provide a sug~ 
i order for studying Russian history* Rather, we suggest a more* nearly 
logical organization (mixed with some; tppjcai Kistory In the 1 9tK century). 
3. end of their study of Russian history, pupils should have the raw data " 
tfhich to aenerai tze about both cultural v change and cultural continuity, 
icond outline Is organized in the suggested order fbr teaching. Possible 

ng procedures are placed oppios ft: e this outline, 

stjorical part of this g/ea study Is brought up only to the period when 
i wai able to take control of the government* This is don6 so that sepa- 
:oplcs such as the political system under totalitarianism canybe studied 



more-SysterfiatlcaUy and so that pupils ,can see the cbnngesthat have taki 
place from Stalin to- the present day. 

f • - ■ /< • 

fart IV of the unit' provides the ma .In .focus for the unit. It Is divided Into t 
parts: the political >&ys tern, the economic system, and the'socla^l system, Thes 
topics are all Included In Part I.V to emphasize both th^lr Interrelationships w 
each other and the fact* that a total I tar Ian system affects all aspects of life, 
Including the economic and .social systems* ■ 



Part V of the area study deals with the U.S.S^R.'s International relations, esp 
as they pertain to the On t.ted* States* This 1 sub-unit should serve as a culmlnat 
section for the entire area study,* Havlfuj examined the relations up tg the pre 
the class should do the followlngj , > 

1, Students should reconsider the*al t,ernative courses of action they suqges 
during the Introduction to the area study and suggest other alternatives 
Flr^t, they should' 1 1st possible alternatives, ( Next, they should try t'c 
possible consequences of each course of action and decide what evidence 
nave to support the 1 Ikfel Ihood tnat these consequences would follow, Tl 
should consider all that they now know about the. Soviet Union as they ti 
reach conclusions about these alternative courses of action, 'Next, thei 
should compare these possible consequences with their own- goals and val« 
Finally, they should decide whteh course or courses. of action they woul< 
port tentat Iv ely and present their reasons for their conclusions', (The 
class does not need to agree. However, students should understand how < 
ent-pup.lls arrive at different cone 1 us Ions' and the reasons for these dl 
ences. Are. the differences In conclusions due, tp differences In values 
ferences lrT\predlct Ions about pbsslble consequences of different altern 

etc*-) I 1 , ' 

?, Students should consider once again the amount and kind of help they go 

the different sdclal scientists In their attempts to study foreign poll 

lems related to the U,S,S,ft. 
3. Pupils should also discuss the following questions Are there other ben 

gained from the work done by each kind of social scientist as, he studle 
'Soviet Union? (For example, can we lea/n anything about cultural chang 

totalitarianism etc., which has broader Implications than just our rela 

with the Soviet Union?) Have pupils prepare a' list of generalizations 




systematically and sp that pupils can see the changes ' that have taken 
* from Stalin to the present day.- 

the unlt> provides the main. focus For the unit. It Is divided Into three 
p61 1 1 Ic'al .system, the* economic system, and the social system. These 
ill Included In Part IV to emphas'lze both their Interrelationships with 
and the fact that a totalitarian system affects all aspects of life, 
he economic and social systems. ,N •• 

he area. study deals with the U.S.S.R.'s International relations, especially 
tain. to the United States. This sub-unit should serve as a culminating 
the entire* area study. Having examined the relations up to the present, 
hotild do the foljowtngi ' . , / ' 

erits should rec6ns|der the alternative courses, of action they suggested 
ng the Introduction to the area s-tudy and suggest other /iiUerna^Tves. 
t, they should list possible alternatives. Next, -they should try to list 
Ible consequences of each course of action and decide what evidence they 
to support the likelihood that these consequences would follow. They 
Id consider till that they now know about, the Soviet Union as -they try to u~ 
p conclusions about. these alternative courses of action. Next, they 
Id compare these possible consequences with their own goals and values, 
1 1 y t they sjipuld decide which course or courses of action they would sup- 
tentatively and present their reasons for their conclusions, (The entire 
s does not need to agree. However,, students should understand how dlffer- 
pupils arrive at different conclusions and the« rea'sons for these differ- < 
s. Are the differences I n r conclusions due to differences In values? dlf*^ 
nces In predictions about poss lb/1 e'cpnsequences of different alternatives? 

ents should consider once again the amount and kind of help they got from 
different social scientists In their attempts* to study foreign policy prob- 
related to the U.S.S.R. r 
Is should also discuss the follonlng questlonj .Are there other benefits 
iefl from the work' done by each kind of soc'al scientist as he studies the" 
et Union? (For example, can we learn anything about cultural change or 
illtarlanlsm etc., which has v broader. Impl lcat!ons than just our relations 
) the Soviet' Union?) Have pupils prepare a list of generalizations which '. 
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they have developed from their study of the U.S.S.R. ar\d which they think s 
might have broader transfer value for studying other problems or areas of the 
world. Pupils should suggest concrete situations In' which these generaliza- 
tions might have value* Discuss; Can you be sure, that the'se aeneraj Izat Ions 
wtll (hold tr^ie In another culture? Why or why not? What Is thVvalue of 
testlng'such generalizations In other' cultures , past ahd*pres ( ent? 



OBJECTIVES FOR 

The Introduction should make progress toward 

GENERALIZATIONS^ -j • i 

1. The world Is a communi ty of- 1 n't erde- 
; pendept countries; { Important pol 1 t- ~ 

leal happenings 'tn one part of the 
> world aff,ect other parts* ) ' 

The International system may be looked 
at as a series of power relationships. 

3, There are many sources, of power In deal- 
ing with other' countries. 



.. Sr>. 



a. 



,b. 



c. 



Military capacity Is' an Important fac- 
to r 1 n th,e ejbpmen t of national 
power tlj fat* the only one or even '\ 
the doi. \a,nt ( one. .." 

Industrial capaci ty ^ , an ! Import a'nt 
componen t of na 1 1 ona 1 tfower . 

Scientific and technological. developr . 
meh'ts provide an Important component 1 
of national power. 



Dec.ls lotvmaktng In a large, complex so- 
ciety Is shared by several groups and * 
Is subject to varying Influences and 
limitations, \, ■ ' 

i 

a. The Institutions of government con- 
t st I tote the'arenas or the structure 
"wftfih.yhlcn ^uthcrlta'tlve decisions of. 
the political process are made. . 



INTRODUCTION 

developing the. fotlowlngt . 

• • i •' 

1 ) It Is eas ler for a to 
tern to make drastic c 
[ than It Is^for a. demo] 

to do so, ^ 

,b. The 'dec Is lon-maker reac.tj 
from other dec Is lon-mak 
from the outside, . ' 
«' ' . • , 

5. The .unity and homogen4etv o 
, total I terl ah Ism demands Js 
the plural ism of 1 Iberal: d« 

5 1 

6* Technological change may'e'i 
problems In a sctelety, - 

7., An Increase In population < 
the blfth rate plus Immlgr 
. • er than the death rate plu 
r ' : '"V-.* ; ' 

8. All maps cdhta In distort! of 
or anqtharj reach map pr.bjei 
advantages and dlsadventag 
•upon' one's purpose In usln 



•upon 
SKI LIS 



The , bio ad skill toward, which 
1 1 ma tely directed Is underlie 
a«pect of a skill taught in t 
ts In plain type. 



? OBJECTIVES FOR INTRODUCT ION ' 

itlon. should make progress, toward' developing the followlngt 



~&7 ' \ ' 

i Is a dommunt-ty of - Interde- 
;ountries', (Important poll 1 1- 
aenlngs tn one- part ox th$ 
feet other 'par^s, ) . -° \ 

rhatlonal system may be locked 
eries of p$wer relationships. 

e many sources of. power In deal- 
other couritrle.s. \ 

ary capacity isfan Important fac- 
n thye (development of national 
\i ,npt 'the only one or even 
ex. iant, on6. 

trial capacity t&ak Important 
nent of national power, 

i'— - .. • . 

tlfJc and technological develcpt 
provide an Important component 
st lonaij power, 

^-making In a large, complex so- 
i shared by several, groups and 
ct to varying Influences and 

ops, 

nit I tut Ions of government con- 
.tethe arenas or the structure 
uhlch authoritative decisions of 
jo'lltical process are made. 



1) It is easier for a totalitarian sys- 
tem to make drastic changes rapidly 
* than 'it Is for adembcratlc system 
to do so. • - 

^ : ... ■ y ' '.: * 

b. The'declslon-maker reacts to pressures 
from other decision-makers as well as 
from the outside, . 
* » ■"*•,' 
5, The urilty and homdgenletv of life which 
total 1 taVtanlsm demands . )s contrary to 
the plural Ism of liberal democracy. 

.6. Technological change may'treate serious' 
problems" tn a society, : 

?. x An Increase In population occurs -when - 

the blfth rate plus Immigration is great-. 
. er than the death rate plus emigration. 



8. All maps contain distortions of one kind* 
or another {each map projection has -both 
' advantages aria 1 disadvantages, depending « 
upon one's purpdse In using a map v 

SKILLS 

The bit>§d skill toward which teaching is ul- 
timately directed Is underlined. A specific 
aspect of a skill taught In this Introduction 
Is 'In plain type, , ^ 
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1. Attacks problems In a rational mann er, 
a. Sets up Hypotheses. ' . , 

b-. Considers alternative courses of ac- 



» \ 



tlon. 



-I c. Deduces possible consequences from 
r hypotheses (If-then statements) to 
guide, col lectloh/bf data. 

d. Considers the fe;leyance of each of 
the social science dlsclpl Ihes , and 
uses the types of questions asked 
i ■ and the analytical concepts used in 
the relevant disciplines to. help him 
analyze tjie problem, 

2. Locates information . , 

a. Uses appropriate reference books to 
locate Information, 

3.. Gathers information . \ ^ 

• * N • \ 

a. Interprets graphs A 

1) Draws inferences from. graphs, ' 

2) Looks for misleading graphic de- 
vices. , 

b. Draws Inferences, from tables* 
k.' Uses effective geographic ski 1 Is . 

a. Has a s ense of distance and, area . 



1) t Compares distances wft| 
" tances. 

2) Compares areas with k'. 



lb. Interprets maps . 
!,: • 1) Identifies distortions 



» Compares map grid wl tl 
to detect distortions 

2 ) Uses the map or globe 
distances north, and s< 
compare maps of *dH 

, 3) Uses meridians/ to «!dei 
ences In time zones.' 

i .* .-' 

c. Selects the appropriate 
projection (pr globe) fo 
purpose, • i % 

5 . Evaluates .1 ft format :j on I 



a. , Evaluates Inforpiat Ion Inj 

curacy, . ; 

b. Identifies assumptions. 3 

c. Distinguishes between el] 
proof. . 

d. Checks on the' completer^ 
Is wary of general Izatl ] 
Insufficient evidence 



. (. 



3 a- 



problems In a rational manner. 



jp, hypotheses". ' . - * 

fiers alternative courses of ac- 



lesv possible consequences from 
|hes*es ( t.f- then statements ) to 
col lection of data. 



Iders the relevance of each of 
pel a.l sc I ence,. disciplines, and 
I the types of questions asked 
[he analytical concepts used in 
relevant disciplines to help him 
[ze the problem. 

Information . \ 

appropriate reference books to 
re Information. 



Information . 

'prets graphs . \ 

raws Inferences from graphs, 

oks for misleading graphic de 
I'ces 4 - ■ 

Inferences from tables. 

If Oct I ve geoqraph 1 c skills , 

sense of distance and area. 



\ 



5. 



1 ) Compares distances with known dis- 
tances, - • • - ' ' 

2) Compares areas with known areas, 
b. Interprets maps . 

1) Identifies distortions on maps, 

. Compares map grid with globe grid 
• i to detect distortions on maps, 

2) Uses the map or globe to estimate 
distances north and southland to 
compare maps .of different scale. 

. '. t\ ' ■ • 

3) Us,es merldluis to Identify differ- 
ences In time zones," 

'• ? ' \ 

"c. Selects the appropriate type of map 
projection (or Iglobe) for a specific 
purpose. 

Evaluates In formation! 4 ■ 

:• '•■ ., • • — i — ' -" r . 

a. Evaluates Information In terms of ac- 
curacy, " 

b . I den tiff es assumpt Ions;. 

c. Distinguishes between difficulty of 

,'.'/ Proof. , •'• . , < 

d. Checks on the completeness of data and 
Is wary of generallzatl is based on 

- Insuff iclenj/evidence 
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jthpud.es 1 *' - "... 

Is curious about social data. 



/ 



Feels a sense of responsibility for keep- 
ing Informed about current proolems. 



i. Jir'l * 



"1 
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OBJECTIVES OUTLINE OF .CONTENT 



The . International system may be I. The Soviet Union Is. one of the two most 
looked at as a series of power. " powerful countries In the world. V/hat It 

relationships, • does affects the life of every American. 

The 'world Is a community of Inter- 
dependent countries. (Important 
political happenings In one. part ' 
of the world affect other parts.) 

. IS CURIOUS ABOUT* SOCIAL DATA. 
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TEACHING .PROCEDURES 



MATERIALS OF INSTRll 



Inl t latory. Actlv iW 1 

1;, Prepare a bulletin board showing t;he Importance of the 
U,S,SjK, lo. wof Id affairs. * 



Give pupils a pretest to 
Soviet power and to see 
stereotypes about 
least have pup! Is 
of agreement with 
the class as a whole holds 



find out what they know about 
iu aw If they have some of the common 
the U.S.S.R, Discuss briefly or at 
tabulate results to find out degree 
In the class and the degree to which 



misconceptions 



See "Teacher 's'Supf 
to Unit bn UoS.S.R, 
<a sample pretest. 



3. Read aloud two quotations, one from Franker on the 
Ideas expressed by a Soviet citizen about the U.S. 
and another from Bronfenbrenner on the Ideas American 
chl ldren have about the Soviet Union, Discuss t Do 
you think the Soviet 'citizen's views of the U.S, Indi- 
cate a good understanding of the U.S.? ,Why or why 



not? Do you think the American chlldren/'s views about 
the U.S.S.R. represent a good unders tan 
Soviet Union? Why or why not? What er 
American children falling Into as they 
why the Soviets plant trees along roads' 
does the Soviet citizen fall Into as Up 
In the U.S.? Discuss the quotations bflejfly 
to suggest the Importance of studying /the Soviet 
In some depth. 



Ing of the 

ors are the , it 
Ive reasons 

What errors 
I Ists problems 
In order 
Union 



'Ma* Frahkel, "Typl< 
si ah Expounds on U, 
, New Yorjk Time s. Set 

1959,1; 12. ~ . 
Urie Bponfenbrennei 
The Russians* Plant( 
the Rofed?" Sat, Rev 
1933, fc, 9b, Or s< 
Supplement to Unit 



'J. 



} 



f 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES 
ctlvlt les 



MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 



a bullet in\ board showing, the Importance of the 
In. world Affairs. * 



Its a pretest to find out what they know about 
ower and to see If they have, some of the common 
pes about the U.$;$,R, Discuss briefly or^at 
ve pupils tabulate results to find out degree, 
pment within" the class and the degree to wnlcli 
s as a whole holds misconceptions. 



ud two quotations,, one from frankeTon the 
pressed by a Soviet citizen about .the U.S. 
her from Bronfenbrenner on the Ideas American 



See ''Teacher's Supplement 
to Unit on U.S.S.R," for 
a sample pretest. 



have about the Soviet Union, D I s 
k the Soviet citizen's views of th 
ood understanding of the U.S.? Wh 
_jtoiK think the American children's 
S.fti represent a good understanding 



ius$: Do 

*J.S,' Indl- 
i, or why 
views "about 
of the 



nlon? Why or why not? What errors are the 
children falling Into as they give reasons 
Soviets plant trees along roads? What^errors 
Soviet citizen fall Into as he lists problems 
.$,7 discuss the quotations briefly in o/der 
st the importance of studying the Soviet Union 
depth. 



flax Frankel, "Typical- Rus- 
sian Expounds on U.S., 1 *** ' 
Ne w York Times , Sept. \k,y 
T959, P.J2. - \* 
Urle Bronfenbrenner, "Why Oo 
The Russians Plant Trees Along 
the Road?" Sat. -Review, Jan. 5, 
1'933. p. 96; Or see '.'Teachers 
Supplement to Vplt on U.S.S^R." 
v. - . . 




r« C ompares areas . with known areas . 

/ 



Si Uses the map or .globe grid to 
eslfc \ ma t e d I s tances north ancr 
s oiji th and to compa re dls tances on 
maps of d f perent sea <es, *"""' 



tances . 




A1 \ maps cor 
one kind or 


italn distortions of 
another. \ 


Identities .? 


Ifstortfons on map. 


•■ r : ■ 

A. 


' r • 

1 ■ : . 



. \ 



( 
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A, The U.S.S.R, Is the largest cot 
the world ehd has the third far 
population In the world, 

1. The U.S. S, ft. Is" over 2| time 
area of the U,S. (Including 
over 1\ times the e,rea of CI 
larger than the entire cont 
'North America,* 



\ 



as areas with known areas, • 



A. 



he mop or globe grid to 
te distance* north and 



The U.S.S.R. Is theMartjest country In 
the world end has the. third largest 

populatlqn In the world. 

* * \ ■ 

1. The U.S.'S.R, ts\over' N 2i times the 
area of the U.S. (Inchidlng Alaska), 
over 1\ times the area -of China, and 
larger than the entire continent of 
North America. 



and to compare distances on 



f different scaies. 



es d 1 s tehees with known d I s • 



ps contain distortions of 
nd or another. 



. r". 



* \ 



\ 
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Have publls examine a glbbc and political-physical maps- Globe, and string. 



of the $ovlet Union and of Nor-th America, Asks How 
( does t U.S.S.R, compare In size with the U.S.? with 
China? vyf th North America! (At this point, do not try 
to have ipupl Is be too accurate In their comparisons.) 
Then have pupils use the maps to make more acburate 
comparisons. Use a, b, and (/or d (I, 2, 3, **)# 



Pol 1 1 leal -physical maps 
of U.S.S.R. ond North 
America, 



. 1 r 

a,, 'Have pupils count the number of degrees of tat t- 
3 ; tude dove red by the U.S.S.R, and the U.S. and 
• multiply, each degree by 70 miles to figure out 
the "approximate north-south distance for both 
countries. Have them count the number of degrees 
of latjltude for the U.S. and Canada combined and 
multiply by 70 mites to compare this distance with 
j the nopth-south distance Ia .the Soviet Union. 

Askj Why use ; the grid rathqn than 'the map scale to' 
I compare distances on these two maps?^ ' 



b. Have piiplls count the number of degrees of longl 
tude covered by the U.S. ajt the *>9thl paral lei , 
Have them measure this. distance off In degrees from, 
the western border of the soviet Union along th£' 
**9th parallelj (tow have tne pupils measure the 
•number of degrees of longitude covered by, the . 
SoVjletjUnlon at 60 degrees .north latitude (on 
approximate latitude of Leijit ngrad) . At jtfils pointy 
one decree of Jlongltiide equals about i \3b ; 6 miles. 
HaVe ptplls figure put the [distance Across the 



Soviet 



Political-physical maps 
of U..S.S.R, and North 
America. . ' *' 



Union at this latitude, 1 Compare this distance 



with the d tstdnce. across the. U.S. Ndw have pupils 



/ 



Pol f t Ical-phys Icjl maps, of 
U.S.S.R. and North f Artier lea 



v>>' 



) • 
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S. .Uses meridians to Identify differ - 
ences in t ime zones. 



9 
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i 1 



S, Compares distances with known 
distances; 



7 



\ 
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measure the number of degrees of longitude between 
Kaliningrad fold' Konlsberg) on the Baltic Sea 9nd the 
Bering Strait a-Hcape Dezhnev. Compare this figure 
(about 170 degrees) with the figure for the number 
of degrees of longitude which wpuld cover half the 
distance. around tne earth at this parallel. 



c. Have pupils figure out the distances In time be- 
tween the most eastern and most western parts of 
the U.S. and between' the following places In the 
Soviet Union: Kaliningrad and Cape Dezhnev? Mos»- 
cow and Vladivostok. ••>..' 

Askt Suppose you lived In Kaliningrad and got up 
at 6t30 In the morning, What time would It be then 
at Cape Dezhnev? Suppose you ate lunch. In KallnJn- 

?rad at 12»00.noon, What time would It be- then In 
ape Dezhnev? What time Is It In Vladivostok when 
U- Is 7t00 In the morning In Moscow? When It is 
12 1 00 noon In Moscow? (Remind pupils that each 15 
degrees of longitude makes a difference of 1 hour 
In sun time.) Compare the number of time zones In 
the U.S.S.R, and In the U.S. -\ 



d. 



Physical -political maps' 
U.S. and of U.S.S^R. 



of 



,,,.«' 



Have pupils use a string to measure and compare the Globe and piece of string, 

following distances on^the globe; (Use the string 

to measure off, distances for bar charts on the chalk- 
board'. ) 



1) 



iste 



The greatest north-south distance In the Soviet 
Union as compared with the greatest north-south 
distance In the U.S. and the greatest north- 
south distance In the U.S. and Canada combined. 



• 1 

2) The greatest east-west distance In the Soviet 
Union as compared to the greatest east-^weSt dls- 



Compares distances with known 
distances ; , 

AH maps contain dlstprtlons of 

one kind or another. 

• «»• • 

Identifies distortions on maps ; 

Selects the appropriate type of 
map projection tor globe) for ~ 
• specific purpose ; 



a 



Compares areas with known areas ; 



tance In the U.S. 

3) The distance between Moscow and New York as com-, 
pared to the distance between Moscow and Vladi- 
vostok', 

M'The distance between Kaliningrad and Cape Oezhnev 
as compared to the distance between Sa*n Francisco 
. and Lorfdon; Aski Why measure distances with a- 
string on the globe rather than on a worjd map? < 



Do one of the following to help pupils make a more 
careful comparison of areas. 



a. 



b. 



Have several pupils use the globe to make a rough 
tracing of tha U V S, on a piece of tracing paper; 
(This w|ll be a rough sketch since the globe Is 



round; However, pupils can cut and paste tucks In 
the paper to make It fit the surface of the. globe 
better;) Pupils should make as many of these 
tracings ~%i tfiey f Ind they heed to fill I n the 
area of tKeU.S'.S.R; on the globe. They will find 
that they must cuf the last one beoaus'e it Is too 
large to fit In the remaining space. 

- / 

Or, have pupils make tracings from en equal-area 
map or the world rather than from the globe. (Ask 
questions listed under c.) ' ' 

/••••■ • *• 



Globe and tracing pa 



Equal -area map of 
world and tracing pe 



mce In the U.S. 



ie distance between Moscow find New York as com-, 
red to the distance between Moscow and V1adl- 
>stok', * . . 

te distance between Kaliningrad and Cape Defehnev 
> compared to the distance between San Francisco 
id Lorfdon. Aski Why measure distances with a 
ring on the globe rather than on a world map? 



r 7 
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A 



>f the following to help pupils make a more s 
comparison of areas* • - 

■j ■ t • . » 

several pupils use the globe to make a rough Globe and tracing paper* 
rfg of the U.S. on a piece of tracing paper, 
will be a rough sketch since the globe Is 
J . However /pup 1 1 s can' cut and pas te tucks I n 
>aper to make It fit the surface of the. globe 
tr, ) Pup I Is should make as many of these 
ngs as they find they need to fill In the 
of the U.S.5.R, on the globes They will find 
they must cut the last one because It Is too 
! to fit In the remaining space, 

ave pupils make tracings from an equal-area 
f the world rather than from the globe. (Ask 
ions .listed under c.) 



Equal -area map of the 
world and tracing paper. 




s. 

S. Compares areas with known areas . - 

S. Selects the appropriate type of 
map projection for a specific 
purpose . 

G. AH maps conta'ln distortions of ' 
one kind or another; each map pro-, 
jectlon has both advantages and 
disadvantages, depending upon one's 
purpose In using a map. 



'S. Compares map grld_wlth globe grid 
to detect distortion on ffia ps. 

G. All maps contain distortions of 
one kind or another; each map pro- 
jection has both advantages and 
disadvantages . depending upon on.e's 
purpose In" using a map, 



Or show pupils an. overlay map showing the U.S.S.R, 
wTth map of the U.S, superimposed over the U.S.S.R. 
and then with a map of North America super Imposed- 
over the U.S.S.Rr Aski What kind of map prolec*. 
t Ion. do you think I used to make this overlay? Why 
did i choose this kind rather than a Mercator pro- 
jection?/ If pupils cannot answer these questions, 
■ use '.One/of a number of devices to help then? detect 
distortion on a Mercator map. For example, you 
might have them* 



1) Compare grid on. globe ancf. on Mercator map to 
ftgare out distortions, (Start with this proce- 
dure arid' use others only If necessary.) 



2) Or compare areas on globe with some areas on . 
Mercator projection, 

» 

3) Or compare different east -west distances across 
U.S.S.R, on globe and make a bar chart showing 
these distances for different longitudes. New "' 
do the same for the U.S.S.R. on a Mercator map, 

k) Olscusst If a Mercator map distorts area and 
. distance to such a degree, why do you think peo- 
pie evev use this kind of map projection? 
(This question Is designed to review what pupils-- 
have learned In earlier grades i However, It may 
be* necessary to have pupils examine shapes and 
directions on the Mercator map, a globe, and 
other projections such as an equal -area projec- 
tion In order to understand the possible uses 
of a Mercator map. ) . . / 




) 



ow pupils an overlay map showing the U.S.S.R. Overlay map and overhead 
^nap of the U.S. .superimposed over the U.S.S.R, projector, 
hen with a map of North America superimposed 
the U.S.S.R. Ask* What kind of map projec- 
do you, think I used to make this overlay? Why 
choose this kind rather than a Mercator pro- • 
on? If. pupils cannot answer these questions, 
ne of a riumbe/ of devices to help them detect : - 
rtlon on a Mercator map. For example, you .L.. 
have .them i 



nparo grid on globe ancf. on Mercator map to 
9»re. out distortions, (Start with this proce- 
re ancf use others only If necessary.) 

c 

compare areas on globe with some areas on 
rcator projection, 

compare different east-west distances across 
>»$,R* on globe and make a bar chart showing 
ese distances for different longitudes'. Now'-: 
the same f>r the U.S.S.R. on a Mercator map, . 

jcussi If a Mercator map distorts area and 
stance to such a degree, why do you think peo- 
3 ever use this kind of map projection? 
his question Is designed to review what pupils-' 
ve learned In earlier gradesi However, 1^ may 
necessary to have pupils examine shapes and 
rections on the Mercator map, a globe, and 
her projections such as an equal* area projec- 
>n In order to understand the possible uses 
a Mercator map, ) 

* 



! .» 



S. Uses appropriate reference books 
to locate Information . ' ~ 

S. Co mpares areas w?th known areas. 
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S. Interp r ets, graphs. (Draws Infer - 
ences Trom graphs', Looks "Tor 
mis leading graphic devices . ; 

s » Distinguis hes between difficulty 
of p roof ."" 



2. The U.S.S.R, has a population 
36 mill Ion more than that of 
but much lower than that of . C 
India. If the population con 
grow at the rate of recent ye 
Will reach about 300 million 
The large population Is a sou 
mil I tary manpower In case.jbf 
of workers for farm and 'Indus 
peacetime. 



G, An Increase In population occurs 
when the birth ra.te plus Immigra- 
tion Is greater than the death 
rate plus emigration. 

S. Interprets graphs, (looks for mis - 
leading graphic devices. "? 



roprlate reference books 



. 3P . . 
e information . 

areas with known areas. 
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ts graphs. (Draws Infer - 
om graphs. Looks for 
ng graphic devices .) 

jshes between d I f f leu 1 t y 



2. 




The U.S.S.R, has a population of about 
30 million more than that of the U.S. 
but much lower than that of, China or 
India, If the population continues to 
grow at the rate of recent years, It 
will reach about 300 million by |975. 
The large population Is a source of 
ml 1 Itary manpower In case. ( of war and 
of workers for farm and Industry In 
peacetime, i 



ase In population occurs 
birth rate plus Immlgra- 
greater than the death 
,s emigration. 

its graphs. (Looks for mis - 
graph tc devic es. ) ' 
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6, Discuss possible sources or references to use In look- 
ing up area and population figures for U.S.S.R. and 
U.S. Then have a pupM look up the total square miles 
found with fn the Soviet Union, the U.S., and China. 
Have htm make a bar graph to compare these areas. 



An Almanac. 



7.- Have another pupil look up the ,to*:al population of 
the U.S.S.R. ,> Cnlna, India, and the U.S. He should 
make a bar graph to show these population differences. 
Show the class a p I ctograph, comparing 'the present ; . 
populations of these four countries. Use symbols 
which differ In size rather than numbers, 'Compare 
with pupil's bar graph. Dlscusst Which Is the 
better style of graph to use?, Why? \The pupil might 
also find out the estimated total world population 
and make a pie graph to show the proportion of the 
world population found In each of these countries. 
Dlscusst Why Is It difficult to make realty accurate 
comparisons between population figures fpr different 
countries? ? 



An Almanac. 
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8. Aski -Suppose you were a demographer or a scientist 
Interested fn population growth and population, charac- 
teristics; You wish to make an estimate of the proba- 
ble population of the U.S.S.R. and of the U.S. for 
1975. What figures would you look at? Show pup Ms a 
bar graph comparing estimates of population totals for 
these countries In 1975. Aski Suppose you are a 
Soviet propagandist and wish to make ttfls probable 
Increase, look very great. Which of the following 
graphs would you use? Suppose you are. an American 
who wishes to make' this Increase appear small. 
Which would /ou use? (Show graphs which exaggerate 
or minimize growth by using devices such as not using 
0 on scale, varying size of vertical or horizontal 
soale, etc.) 

/ 



For examples hf 
graphic devices 
How to Lie With 
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/ ' I • 
>sslblo sources or (references to use In look- 

and population fllgures for U.S,S,R. and 

i have a pupil look up the total square miles 

iln the Soviet Union, the U.S., and China. 

Tiake a bar graph to compare these areas, 

her pupil look up the total population of 
,R», China, India,; and the U.S. He should 

graph to show these population differences, 
class a pfctographl comparing 'the present , 
ns of these four countries. Use symbols 
fer In size rather than nuoibers, Compare 
Hs bar graph. Discuss t ;,Whleh Is the 
yle of graph to use? Why? The pupil might 
out the estimated total world population 
pie graph t6 show the proportion of the 
ulatlon found In each of these count rles"; 
Why Is It difficult to make realty accurate 
ns between population figures for different 



An Almanac, 



An Almanac. 



j.-.y . 



pose you were a qemographer or a scientist 
In population growth and population charac- 
You wish to .make an estimate of the proba- 
atlon of the U.S.S.R. and of the U.S. for 
at figures would you look at? Show pupils a 
comparing estimates of population totals for 
ritrles In 1975. Aski - Suppose you are a 
opagahdlst and wish to make this probable 
look very great. Which. of the following 
uld you use? Suppose you are an American 
s to make this Increase appear small. 
Id you use? (Show graphs ^hlch exaggerate 
ze growth. by using devices such as not using 
e, varying size or vertical or horizontal 

ERIC * * 



For examples of mls\eadlng 
graphic devices,- see Huff, 
How to Lie With Statistics. 



c 



Se 



s up 



hypotheses , 



hypoltheaes 



to 



gjuldej 



CO 



DejJces | posi t 1 le i cons efltUhcj d i of 
hypotheses [ j f- then statenT ^yi 3 ) 
' l^lctfon of <ya tja . ^ 



a;es 



With; 



There ore many sources p(j 
of notional power In deallrj 
StheY notions. <M ntprvl'cappclty,. 
Is an Important f.>ctcr ' Vn |t.be ; dove" 
opment of national .power] bat hot 
' the (only one or - even ; the, ; q^njf fian 



>f proof. 

Checks on this completen^s^i o f 
data andf is Wary of gene ran 

— — - jj^» i | ^«»*g -^ » i ^^. .m * 1 »i 



Istlngulshe^ betwejeti dfff'lcu 



iant | 



based on Insufficient evldfencie; 



at lorjs 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 

! f" 
The world (s a community of Inters 
dependent Countries* 



1 1 




The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have been 
locked in a lengthy cold war which has 
at times threatened to become a hot war. 
Wi th Intercontinental mlss.Ues ' In the 
hands of botli powers, a ydir £$\i\xi end In 
terrlblk destruction for.^oth 1 : countries 
as well^s for the rest 'of the.' 1 world. 



r 
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Discuss* Is a large! population inore of an asset or 
liability to a country? (Let pupils set up hypothnsi;^ 
to check on during the rest of this unit and ceurso*. 
Be sure to have ■ hem deduce poss fble consequences fiv * 
their hypotheses (If-then statements) which might be 
^ used to guide their do) led' Ion of dola * : or *:cotih<j »;he 
hypotheses. 




10, Have pupils rc*l rc-r - 
Au!or!o'.;n n 1 1 ? *; vy - ■: , 



irticVs comparing Sov 



5 IlC-VI 



,1V 



•1 :;■ 



n't/, !vw u:- n. 
thit It has i-: / M .j \ 'j horn fcho'uthei' in c*i;» ^ :>f 

war? Have pupils 1» f;r newspaper ^nd mo«jrj^lne 
articles 6n fcue tnlilUiry race ^luring die course or 
this unit, , 

If pupils havq -found 'differing estimates of Soviet 
and U«S> ml M tary' strength* discuss the reasons for 
these differences* How do Americans arrive at their 
figures? (Discuss the difficulty of getting accurate 
figures on the U*S,S # R, and-the fact that our figures 
are estimates,) If pupils have, not found differing 
accounts, you. should still discuss the difficulty of 
obtaining such .data on the Soviet Union and of proving 
the statements made. ■ • * 



Us ; rtea.lor 's.&ujd 
riA. j 1 _t %$% % a i , 

or i.ucloor forces 1 
Scholastic Oook S 
iMItprs^ The Sov I 
Union i p t ~T2T # 



11. Prepare a bulletin board on U U.S, yU.S.S.R, Showdowns, 
1<m to the Present* 11 * Read aloudJbrlef excerpts from 
newspapers or magazines of the time of each crisis' to 
show the danger Americans perceived In each crisis* * 



See "Teacher's Si 
to Unit on U # S # S ( 
examples of excer 
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Is a large population more of an asset or 
-to a country? (Let pupils set up hypothosos 
An during the rest of this unit and course 1 ./ 
o hove i hem deduce possible consequences f/. * 



^theses (If-then statements) which mlgiH b& 
iJJe their collection of dot a for toat tri*j i ! 



^e 



St 



n! 1 ? vy -i'ti' ■ 



y '■ w 



/J 



til- I . 



) , fit • ; 

,,'■11,, 



o*i , , . ' i j , j •. , i'coi' the lAiicY hi <-».., 1 A 

e pupii;> i . «..•!•, i" j i* newspaper wid nkjyaidne 
On the mlHtmy race during the course oi : 



; have found differing estimates of Soviet 
ml M tary strength, discuss the reasons for 
: ferences'. How do Americans arrive at their 
(Discuss the difficulty of getting accurate 
)n the U.S.S,R, and the fact that our figures 
nates.) If pup Ms have not found differing 
, you should still discuss the difficulty of 
q such data on the Soviet Union and of proving 
jments made/ • ' 



i bulletin board on "U.S,--U.$.$.R. Showdowns, 
the Present." Read aloud brief excerpts from 
rs or magazines of the time of each crisis to 
danger Americans perceived In each crisis; 




Us 



;to" »nV 



Guide to 



.i;0 



id-: 



.1 
h 



v .n ju»or« 

\yii v jti ■ 

;<J i'oi'COS i 



: I , i-o v a 1 9 6 J i-'i fc iwa te 
oi : i.uclcor forces, see 
Scholastic Gook Service 
IMItors , The Sovie t 
Union, p.TZT, 



See "Teacher's Supplement 
to Unit on U.S.S. f R," for 
examples of excerpts. 



G« The world Is a community of Inter 
dependent countries. 

G, Technological 1 change may create 
serious problems In e society. 



* 



4 



s * E valuates Information In terms 
of accuracy , [ ', 



G. ' The world Is, a community of Inter 
dependent countries. 

G. Technological change may create 
serious problems In *a .society* 



I 



* * 
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f 

12, Depending upon the background of pupils, you may wish 
to apend a little time having pupils read about and 
analyze the possible dangers of'an atomic war. If 
you think pupils already have a fairly good under- 
standing of the dangers, you might have pupils write 
one of the following Imaginary accounts x ~ 
a. An archaeologist's report of excavations In the 

U.S. --written in the year 2065 A.D, - * 
b # A newspaper article written for an Argentine nt.7s- 

paper following an atomic war between the U,S. and 

the U,S,S,R* 

c* The d Jory of in African who lives through an , 

atomic 'war by hi/llr.j out In a <Jcop underground 

shelter f nr f\ uWf .^ncrlccn] cl fcy, , . 
d, A' Rip Van Winkle 3i;ory ofi an American yjho was 

exploring a rloep cave, at the time an atomic war 

broke out 'between the U*S.,and the U';S,$,R ft - He 

falls asleep while stljl In the cave," knowing 

nothing about the war* He'w^kes up ten years later, 

leaves the cave, and compares life with what he 

knew before the war. \ 

< 

Read aloud several of the best papers or ditto them 
for pupils to read, Then discuss: Do you think these 
papers exaggerate the damaqe which would be inflicted 
x>y an atomic war between the U # S. and the U.S.S.R.? . 

""~ Now have pupils read some recent estimates of the. amount "v: See "Teacher's 
of damage which could be expected in case of such a war -Unit "on . the U, 
as well as several quotations from Americans and Soviet possible 
leaders on the possibilities of a clash between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R*, the communist-capitalist struggle, 
and their views about the dangers of atomic destruction. . 

Discuss s Why do nuclear weapons make the job of, the 
President more difficult than before World War 11 when 
dealing with theU.S.S.R.? r.;. 
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n the background of pupils, yog may wish, 
ttle time having pupils read about and * 
ossible dangers of an atomic War. If 
lis already have a fairly good under- 
lie dangers, you might have pupils write 
1 lowing Imaginary accounts! 
loglst's report of excavations In the 
ten In the year 2065 A.O. 
r article written for an Argentine nt.'s- 
owlng an atomic war between tfho U,S. or:d. 
R, . N ■• ! 

of in Amor Icon who lives' through an 

by jiWIlr.j out In. a dcnp underground 
r f i'Ciii. iV»y Aiuerlcou city, 
rV Inkle otury of an American who was 
a" 'loep cave at the time tin atomic war 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. He 
ep while still In the cave, knowing 
DUt the war. He wakes up ten years later, 

cave, and compares life with what he 
a the war. 

^eral of the best papers or ditto them - 
read. Then discuss s Do you think these 
rate the damage which would be Inflicted 
■/ar between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.?-. / 

Is read some recent estimates of the amount 
:h could be expected In case of such' a war . 
/eral quotations from Americans and Scvlet 
impossibilities of a clash between the U.S. 
,R«, the communist-capital 1st struggle, 
is about the dangers of, atomic destruction. 

do nuclear weapons make the job of the \ 
i difficult than before World War II when 
the U.S.S.R.? 
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See "Teacher's Supplement to 
Un{t on . the U<S,S.R. »' ,for 
possible quotations. 
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S , Interprets graphs. (Draws Infer - 
ences from graph s.) ~ 

S. Draws infere n ces from tables . 

S. Uses simple statistical devices 
for analyzing dafin 



0. The U.S.S.R. Is t£re second most 
Industrial power in the- world, 
been growing at a faster rate th 
U.S. during the past two decades 
though its growth' rate slowed <Jo 
t!me and was surpassed by . that I 

. In 1962-1963. 0 



: V 



G. 
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s, 



s. 



There are many sources of national 
power In dealing with other coun- 
tries. (Industrial capacity Is. an 
Important component of national 
power. ) , 

Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of general izations 
based on Insufficient evidence . 

D is 1 1 ngu I sh.es between d i f f i cu 1 ty 
of proof . ' * 



/ 



I 
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D. The U.S.S.ft, is the second most Important 
Industrial power In the world, it has 

* . been growing at a faster rate than the 
U.S. during the past two decadas, even 
though Its grow\h rate slowed down for a 
time and was surpassed by that In the U.S. 
In 1962-1963. ' 



\ 



0 
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13. Show the cluss graphs comparing the Industrial produc- 
tion of the U.S. and 'of the U,§,S,R. In the 1960's. 
Askt Which country was producing more? Now show tin 
class a table presenting the comparative dollar valr ; 
of the GNP In the U.S., the U.S.S.R, , West Germany, 
the'Unlted Kingdom, Japan, France, and Italy In 196'i, 
Askt How did the U.S.S.R, rank in total economic 
• output? 

Now show pupils a chart coloring rates of economic 
growth from 1 95 0- 196'* 0 (He re to review ! .;hat vtud :>:-, 
learned la. the tenth »ji.;ide course nbt.m the iiKMnlng 
the economic growth rate,) Askj Which coMiitiy was 
growing fastest from 1950 to 1964? Mew J l-l lha U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R, growth rates compare fjr I960? 1961? 
1962? 1963? 1 96**? What conclusions can you draw, If 
any, about the probable Industrial strength of the U.S. 
and of the U.S.S.R. In the future? Why? (Make sure 
that students understand that the countries have 
shifted back and forth somewhat In' the lead on growth 
rates, but that the U,S,,S.R, has been ahead during the 
last two decades taken as a wholeV) Also askt Is !t 
easier to maintain a high growth rate when Industrial 
production has been low or when It has been high? Why? 

\k. Have pupils rpad and discuss a series of quotations 
from U.S. and Soviet sources on the threat to the U,S. 
from Soviet Industrial growth. Also have them examine 
the Soviet figures comparing U.S. and Soviet growth, v 
Discuss: Do you think that . condt t Ions have changed 
any since these people made their statements/? (Have 
pupils explain* the 1 r answers,) Why do you think the 
Sovtets and different American economists come up with 
different figures on growth rates and Industrial pro- 
duction? (Perhaps show pupils the chart In Campbell 
which compare? different estimates on growth rates,) 



For a graph of I 
production, see 
Russia, p. 66, 
sliowlng GNP and 
rotes for the U, 
U.S.S.R,, and th 
countries mentlc 
"Teacher's Suppl 
Unit on U.S.S.R, 



See "Teacher's 
to Unit on U.S,! 
quotations, Carr 
Ec. Power', pp, 
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class graphs comparing the 'Industrial produc- 
the U.S. and of the U.S.S.R. In the 1960»s. 
Ich country was producing more? Now show th< 
table presenting the comparative dollar yab 
MP In the U.S., the* U.S.S.R, , West Germany, 
ed Kingdom, Japan, France, and Italy In ly6'u 
w did the U.S.S.R. rank In total economic 



* pupils a chart crowing rates of economic 
rem 1950«196'+ o (»e re to review ■ hit 'itud •:-> 
In "the tenth «ji-j<.le course nbcnfc U»o < .- ^nl ng . r 
civile growth race,) Askf Which coHntiy W03 
fastest from 1950 to 1964? Mow lid the U.S. 
U.S.S.R. growth rntes conijjnre for. I960? 1561? 
>63? 1964? What conclusions can you draw, If 
>ut the probable Industrial strength of the U.S. 
he U.S.S.R. In the future? VJhy? (Make sure 
idehts understand that the countries have 
back and .forth somewhat In the lead on growth 
>ut that the U.S.S.R. has been ahead during the 
> decades taken as a whole^) Also aski Is It 
o maintain a high growth rate when Industrial 
on has been low or when It has been high? Why? 



o\\s read and discuss a series of quotations 

and Soviet sources on the threat to the U.S. 
/let industrial growth. Also have them examine 
et figures comparing U.S, and Soviet growth. 
Do you think that conditions have changed 
:e these' people made their statements? (Have 
xplafn their answers i) Why do you think the 
and different American economists come up with 
it figures on growth, rates and Industrial pro- 
? (Perhaps show pupils the chart In Campbell 
>mpares different estimates on growth rotes.) 
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For a graph of Industrial 
production, seo Thayer, 
Russia, p, 66. For charts 
Vftc^Tng GNP ftftd growth 
rates for the U.S. , the 
U.S.S.R, f and the other 
countries mentioned, see ■ 
"Teacher's Supplement to, 
Unit on U.S.S.R. 1 ' 



See ''Teacher's Supplement 
to Unit on U.S.S.R." for > 
quotations. CampbeJ 1 , Sov . 
E c. Po wer t pp. 



A. / IS CURIOUS. ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



li- 



ft 



G. The Institutions of government 

constitute the arenas or the struc- 
ture within which the authoritative 
decisions of the political process 
are made, 

6, It Is easier for a totalitarian 
system to make drastic changes 
rapidly than It Is for a democratic 
system to do so # 

6. Decision-making In a 

democracy Is shared by *overa! 
uroups and Is subject to varying 
Influences and limitations* 

G t The decision-maker reacts to pres*? 
sures. f rom other decision-makers 
ar\<S to pressures , from outs Ide the 
government. . 

G, The unity and homogenlty of life 
which total! tar lanTsm demands Is 
contrary to the pluralism of 
liberal democracy. , 



G. There are many sources of national 
power In dealing with other nations. 
(Scientific and technological devel- 
opments provide an Important com* 
ponent of national power.) 



The Soviet Union has made 
progress and has achieved 
scientific breakthroughs a 
sclent Ists , .although U.S. 
have been ahead In other d 



9 
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UfUOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 
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Institutions of government 
tltute the arenas or the struc- 
within which the authoritative 
stons of the political process 
made, 

easier for a totalitarian 
em to make drastic changes 
dly than It Is for a democratic 
em to do so» 

slon-maklng in a 
crocy Is shared by *overal 
ps and Is subject to varying 
uences and limitations. 

decision-maker reacts to pres*; 
s from other decision-makers 
to pressures ^from outside the 
rnment', 

jnlty and homogenlty of life 
h totalitarianism demands Is 
rary to the pluralism of 
ra1 democracy. 



i are many sources of national 
r In dealing with other nations, 
3ntlflc and technological deveN 
its provide an Important com- 
lt of national power.) 



E« The Soviet Union has made rapid scientifi 
progress and ihas achieved some Important 
scientific breakthroughs ahead of U.S. 
scientists, although U.S. scientists 
have been ahead In other developments. 



* 

Also discuss: Do you think the MIT professor is justi- 
fied Uy his gloom? Why or why not? 'Oo we have enough 
Information to be sure of our conclusions? Why or why 
not? 



\ 



15. In a clpss of capable students, you might have pupils Adlal Stevenson, _ 
r'ead an'excerpt from Ad la I Stevenson's Frien ds and and Enemi e s , pp, X 

Enemies on the peril the U,S, faces if TFlJoes~7ioT 
?ecT<Je^to make the necessary sacrifices to meet the 
Soviet competition. Discuss: Do you think that the 
position of the U,S« Is better or worse than Stevenson 
predicted In 1959? Do you agree with Stevenson's 
analysis of American weaknesses? Why or why not? 

\ 



T 

16. Askj Can you think of any recent scientific '"first" 
or advance In the Soviet Union. Of what Importance 
IsUhls development to the U.S.? 



9 
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jsss * Oo you think the HIT professor Is justl- 
Is gloom? Why or why not? Oo we have enough 
on 'to be sure oF our conclusions? Why or why 



; of capable students, you might have pupils Adlal Stevenson, Friends 
•ccerpt from Adlal Stevenson's Friends and ajid Enemies , pp.^T-xxTi 

■> the peril the U.S. faces if "ft does "not" 

make the necessary sacrifices" to meet t he V 
npetttlon. Discuss: Oo you think that ihe 
)f the U.S. Is better or worse than Stevenson 

In 1959? Oo you agree with Stevenson's 
>f American weaknesses? Why or why not? 



\ 



you think of any recent scientific "first" 
e In the Soviet Union. Of what Importance 
evelopment to the U.S.? 



! 
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S, Considers alternative courses of ' 
action. ' r 



A. 
A, 



S, 



r 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 

FEELS A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR KEEPING INFORMED ABOUT CURRENT 
PROBLEMS. 



I dentifies assum p tions . 
Considers alternative courses of 



action * 

S. Cons iders the_ rel evance of each o f 
the social science dlsclpl Ines , 
and 'uses the types of questions 
asked and the analytical concept s 
used in the relevant disciplines *** 
to help him analyze the problem ," 

A. FEELS A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR KEEPING INFORMED ABOUT CURRENT 
..< PROBLEMS. 

v, ■ 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 
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F. 



The U.S.S.R. was the first c'oi 
country In the world and Is s 
the two leading communist pow 
struggle with Red China over 
Influence may prove ejther a 
or an advantage to the U.S. I 
affairs. \. 

6 . • \ 

/ 

G. A sound foreign policy toward 
Union can be. built only on kn 
the many aspects of Soviet U 

H. Study of the U.S.S.R. can he! 
social science hypotheses and 
knowledge in these fields, S 
can help us at home as well a 
dealings with other countries 
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The U,S,S,R, was the first communist 
country In the world and Is still one of 
the two leading communist powers. Its 
struggle with Rfcd China over communist 
Influence may prove either a disadvantage 
or an advantage to the U,S, In world 
affairs* 



A sound forejgn policy toward the Soviet 
Union can be. built Only on knowledge about 
the many aspects of Soviet life. 

Study of the U.S t S,R a can help us test 
social science hypotheses and advance our 
knowledge I n 4 these fields. Such knowledge 
can .help us at home as well as In our 
dealings with other countries. 




V 
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17. Prepare a bu I let I rv board disp lay, on conflict between 
the U,S.$.R, C and Red China. Or read aloud headlines 
pointing out this conflict. Or have each pupil read 
a current article dealing with the conflict. Then 
discuss: How may the outcome of this confl let .affect 
the U.S.? If you were President, how would you deal 
with the Soviet Union in the light of this conflict? 
Do vou have enough Information about either the 
Soviet Unlcn or China to answer this question at the 
present time? Why or why not? ^ 

18. Read aloud quotes from people advocating different 
policies toward the Soviet Union, What goals do 
these people hold as they suggest these policies? 
What assumptions are they making? Have pupils try to 
define their own goals for our relations with the 
U.S.SjR. Have them suggest other policy alternatives 
than those already quoted, Askt Suppose you were 
President or the Secretary of State. What kinds of 
Information ,wou!d you want before trying to make up 
your mind about what foreign policies we should adopt 
In our dealings with the Soviet Union? What kinds of 
help can we get from. the different social scientists 
In helping to answer such questions? What kinds of 
questions would each kind of social sclent 1st, ask 
about the Soviet Union? Does It matter whether or 
not American citizens arc Informed about the Sovtet 
Union so long as the President, the State Department, 
and Congressmen are Informed? Why? What" advantages 
can you see to studying the U.S.S.R, other than getting 
help In determining our policies toward the Sovtet 
Union? 



t 



Use current articles 
Check Reader's Guide 



Periodical Ufteratur 



art Icles pub I tshed d\ 
past year. 
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a bulletin board display on conflict between 
S,R. and Red China, Or read aloud headlines 
out this conflict. Or have each pupil read 
it article dealing with the conflict, -Then 

How may the outcome of this conflict affect 
? If you were President, how would you deal 
Soviet Union In the light of this conflict? 
lave enough Information about either the 
Jnlon or China to answer this question at the v 
time? Why or why not? 



>ud quotes from people advocating different 

toward the Soviet Union, What goals do 
ople hold as they suggest these policies? 
umptlons are they making? Have pupils try to 
heir own goals for our relations with the 

Have them suggest other policy alternatives 
3se already quoted, Aski Suppose you were 
>t or the secretary, of State, What kinds 'of 
clon would you want before trying to make up 
id about what for-elgn policies we should adopt 
dealings with the Soviet Union? What kinds of 
i we get from the different social scientists 
ng to answer such questions? What kinds of 
is would each kind of social scientist ask 
Soviet Union? Ooes it fatter whether or 
fl can citizens are Informed about the Soviet 

long as the President, the State Department, 
gressmen are Informed? Why? What advantages 
see to studying the U,S.S,R, other than getting 
determining our policies toward the Soviet 
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Ibe current articles. 
Check Reader's Guide to 
Per i odical L i terature Tor 
articles published during 
past year. 
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19. Display books on the Soviet Union (on a table or on 
the chalkboard rack). Or/prepare a bulletin board 
display of book Jackets df new books on the Soviet 
Union. r 



20, Give ouplls an ovewlew for the entire area-study, 
pointing out the way /n which It will be broken Into 
sub-units and the wa/s In whfcch the questions they 
have raised will be Mud led. •.'*••' 



• j * i - 



■ r-- 



o 
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OBJECTIVES FOR SUB-UNIT ON GEOGRAPHY^ N 



The sub-unit on geography should make progress 
GENERAL tZAT IONS 

K Man uses his physical environment In- 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions, and level of 'technology. 

a. Whether or not a country's size pro- 
vides more advantages or disadvantages 

\ depends upon the problems Inhablt- 
■ ants face at' a particular ilmo, upon 
\ their goals, and upon their level of 
technology . 

b. The significance of location depends 
upon cultural developments both with- 
in and outside a country. 

c. The topography of a region may pre- 
sent limitations given a specific 
level of technology} however, man 
has learned to overcome many of the 
earl ler limitations. 

* * 

d. Obstacles to communication may be so- 
cial as well a% physical, 

e. Climate may sef up (Imitations upon' 
man's activities gUeh a specific 
level of technology, but man has 
learned to overcome many of the 
earlier limitations. 



toward developtng\he foil owl nc 

f. Types of agriculture In 
pend upon man's cultural 
ceptlons, and technology 
upon climate, soils, and 

g, Population distribution 
values and his technology 
physical features of an « 

2, Temperature Is effected -by t 
from the/equator, elevation 
from warm water bodies, pr^\ 
air pressure systems, .ocean/ 
and physical features which 
from certain directions, 

a, P laces ftp , the Interior o 
tend tcrhave greater ext 
perature than places alo 

1 ) The ocean and other \> 
of water. do not heat 
as land, ' s 

2 ) Wl nds wh f c h b I ow over 
, of water] (or land are 

; warm air to nearby la 

• v ' , //• . ■ . 

3. The rotation of the earth p 

9 and n i ght>. wh lie t he I nol I n 
earth and* Its revolution ar 



^Tfye's'd, Bbjectlves hnv£ also been taught In the Introduction to the overall 
the U.S.jS.R. ^ ; '• 
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OBJECTIVES FOR SUB-UNIT ON GEOGRAPHY 
lilt on geography should make progress toward developing the following? 



AT IONS ' 

es his physical environment In- 
of his cultural values, percep- 
and level of technology* 

ther or not a country's size pro- 
es mbre advantages 6r disadvantages 
ends .upon the problems Inhabit* 
s face at a particular time, upon 
Ir goals, and upon their level of 
hnololgy. 

\ significance of location depends 
>n cultural developments both with- 
and outside a country, 

i topography of a region rpay pre- 
it limitations given a specific - 
'el of technology} however, man 
\ A earned to overcome many of the 
♦1 ler 1 Imitations, 

itacles to pommunlcat Ion may be so-, 
it a& well as physical, 

imate may set up limitations upon 
i's act Ivl tles.glven a specific 
/el of technology, but man has 
irnfed to overcome many of the 
rl ler 1 I Jrnjtat Ions* 



/. 



f. Types of agriculture In a region de- 
pend upon man's cultural values, per- 
ceptlons, and technology as well as 
upon climate, soils, and topography, 
*■ * . " * 

' g, Population distribution reflects man's 
values* and his technology as well as * 
physical features of an area, 

2, Temperature Is affected by the distance 
from the equator, elevation, distance 
from warm water bodies, prevailing winds, 
air-pressure systems , ocean currents, 
and physical features- which block winds 
from certain directions, 

a» Places In the Interior of continents 
tend to have greater, extremes of "tern* 
perature than places along the. coast. 

1) The ocean and other large bodies ~ 

. of water do not heatcup so rabidly 

as land. 
' * 

2) Winds which blow over warm bodies 
of water (or land areas) carry . 
warm air to nearby land areias, 

3. The rotatlonoof the acrtjh pr.cJuces day 
and night, while the Inclination of the 
earth and Its/revolution around the sun 



. • 1 ■ ■ ■ 

JBjectiveS have, also been taught In the Introduction to the overall, unit on 



i.R. 
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result In seasons and dlfferenc.es In 
temperature on the earth's surface. 

h. ftalnfall Is affected by distance from 
bodies of warm water, wind direction, 
temperature, and physical features which 

- block winds carrying moisture, 

5. pilfering crops need differing amounts 
6F"ralnfal Trend differing temperatures 
and number of frost-free days in order 
to growj they need water and dryness f 
at different times during their per loo 1 
of growth. " • ^ ; < * 

a. Vegetation Is effected by temperature, 
(Grass will grow In some areas which 
are too cold for trees to grow.) 

b« The land In hot regions dries fast 
as the warm air picks up molsturej 
. therefore, more rein Is needed to 
grow^rdps In these regions' than In 
, regions which are not so hot. 

6. '%on In a particular place Is affected 

by the type of basic rock In the re- 
gionj the - climate i . .vegetation j erosions 
wind, glaciers and rivers which move 
sf oil, and by how -man treats the soil . 

7. Nature changes the face of the earth 
thrdugh blotlc processes. 



access to resources, access 
people's ski. I Is , etc. 



to i 



9. Unevenly distributed phenomena 
tlnctlvo patterns on the map. 

a., .Population Is distributed un 
over the earth's surface? ma 
land areas are unevenly popu 

10. A region Is an area of one or m 
aeneous features. The core are 
Tv homogeneous , but there are t 
a I zones where boundaries are d 

; tween different regions. 

Re-let* s are delimit ' on ?^my 
bnsos.,; •Jepeiidlng upon ha , rp.i 
study; some are rtillml^d on t» 
df a single pi ...iwmeii on, t<»h 

Of tiHJI tip' ' |)' !iv •'.'.! * , id y 

b i\$ of r ctloual Htlo. 

An I * ; »^vi >r In po^ulaili. i oocui 
birth rite plus Immigration Is 
than the death rate plus emigre 



11 



Some things can be produced better In 
one place than In another becauseof 
climate, resources, transportation routes, 



*I2. 



13. Chajhges In the birth and death 
Inn he ratio between sexes, can 
N - portent effects upon a society. 

]k. The degree of horizontal moblll 
a society (Including shifts, of 
from rural to urban areas) can 
portant effects upon a society, 

. ( 
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easons . and differences In 
s on the earth's surface, 

i affected by distance from 
/arm vjater, wind direction, 
3, and physical features which 
carrying moisture. 

r, ops need differing amounts 
'end differing temperatures 
of frost- free days la order » 
vey need water and dryness 
it times during their period 

on Is affected by temperature, 
«/ 1 1 1 grow In some areas which 
cold for trees^ to grow. ) 

i In hot regions dries fast 
/arm air picks up moisture^ 
e, more rain Is needed to 
>ps In these regions than In 
which ere not so hot. 

>artlcu1ar place Is affected 
a of basic rock In the re- 
:l Imatej .veg^tatloni erosion; 
lers and rivers which move 
>y how -man treats, the soli. 

iges the face of the earth 
>tlc processes. 

j can be produced better In 
,han In another because of 
sources, transportation routes, 



access to resources, across to markets, 
people's skills, etc. ; 



9, Unevenly dlstrlbuted'phenomena form dis- 
tinctive patterns on the map. • 

a,. ..Regulation Is distributed unevenly 
over the earth's surface*, many of the 
land areas are unevenly populated. 



10, A region Is an area of one or more homo- 
geneous features. The core area Is high- 
ly- -homogeneous-, but there are transition- 
al zones where boundaries are drawn be- 
tween different regions. * , v * 

11. Re-glut^ sice deltmll I on wjny fferent 
bases,; 'ipp^ndlng "p^n : >e - !i'p>..;;o of tlv? 
study; some 'are /' ;I !mt *d on (' ^ basis 
uf a slnyl' 1 . pl. Tiumeiion, corn !: - Is 
of iiHil tip' ft! ik s.r \ id «■ t * 
! 5 Is of f ctloual '.itloj . 

*|2. An ||V . j..-, <■>,. In pCjAllOlU I uiXuia wS ,» ti c 

birth rate plus Immigration Is greater 
than the death rate plus emigration, 

13, Changes In the birth and death rates &nd 
In the ratio between sexes can hove Im- 
portant effects upon a society, 

)b. The degree of horizontal mobility within 
■ a society (Including shifts of population 
from rural to urban areas) can have - ■ im- 
portant effects upon a society, 
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15, People who ore In contact with each 
other are likely to borrow cultural 
traits from each other. Migration of 
people from one part of the world to 
another Involves the movement of cul- 
ture find mater lal objects, thus result- 
J lng In changes In the area to which ' 
people migrate. 

*16. The world is a community of Interdepen- 
dent countries. 

17. Nations may pool their power behind com- 
mon goals in varying systems of alliance 
and combinations, 

13, Foreign pol ley decls ions are affected 
by ... cons Iderat lonjjpf national self- 
interest..,, (JpK 

sKius 

The broad skill toward which teaching Is 
ultimately directed Is underlined. A spe- 
cific aspect of a skill Is In plain type, 

I. Attacks j>robleny in a rational manner . 

*a. Sets up hypotheses. 

b. Sets up ways of testing hypotheses. 

2 * Locates Informatio n. 

*a t Chooses appropriate inference book to 
locate Information, 



3- GjBtjhejrs J.jfon.ot ion. 

7% 

*a» h>*:or prcts graphs owl tab I 
(0* ^s Inferences from <jra 
tables.) 

Uses ef feet I v e ,geog r a p h 1 c s k I 

a. Has a s enge of d 1st ance anc 

. *1 ) Compares distances with 

*2) Compares area wi th know 
b» Interprets mops. 

1) Interprets map symbols 
lines, color layers, do 
lng). 

2) Draws inferences from n 
plying previous ly- le«v « 
and generalizations, 

3) Draws Inferences from e 
•of different map patter 
same area. 

c. Visualizes a generalized ir 
U.S.S.R. ... 

d. Differentiates between sm* 
large-scale maps and knows 
each. 
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o are In contact with each 
likely to borrow cultural 
om each other. . Migration of 
om one part of the world to 
nvolves the movement of cul- 
materlal objects, thus result- 
anges* In the area to which 
grate. 

<$ 

Is a community of Interdepen- 
trles. 

lay pool their power behind corn- 
In varying systems of alliance 
nations. 

o) Icy. decls Ions are affected 
nslderatlons of, national self- 
• * • 



111 toward which teaching Is 
Irected ls( underlined, A spe- 
of a skill Is In plain type, 

>rob}eny In a rational manner . 

p hypotheses, 

p ways of testing hypotheses, 
nformat Ion. 



>s appropriate reference book to 
i Information. 
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3« Gathers } . j r o j ;v..fltJon. - 

*a, InJ -;rv;)f ets graphs and tables, 

(Ot js* Inferences from graphs and 
tuules. ) 

• Us 9s of feet 1 v e geographic sJdJM.s , 

a .« Has a sense of d 'I Is to nee and 1 arba t - 

*1 ) Compares distances with known dis- 
tances , ' ' , 

*2) Compares area with known areas. 

1) Interprets toap symbols {Isometric 
lines, color layers, dots, hatch- 
ing), 

2) Draws Inferences from maps by ap- 
plying previous ly- 1erwie<l concepts 
and generalizations. 

3) Draws Inferences from a comparison 
of different m*ap patterns of the 
same area, 

c, Visualises a generalized map of the 
U,S.S,R. 

• . it 

d, Differentiates between smalt-scale and 
large- scale maps and knows when to use 
each. . 
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e. Is In the habit of looking at places 
or events In terms of relative loca- 
tion. 



5, Evaluates Information, 



^*e. Checks on the completeness of data. 

Organizes and analyzes data and draws 
conclusions. 

*a. Tests hypotheses against data. 



I, Is curious about social data. 

2* Is sceptical of the finality of knowledge! 
considers generalizations and theories as 
tentative, always subject to change In the 
light A of nev/ evidence, 

3« Respects evidence even when It contradicts 
preconceptions. 

Believes that the social sciences can con- 
tribute to men's welfare by providing In- 
formation and explanatory generalizations 
which help them achieve their goals. 




ATTITUDES 



/ 



* 
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SU8-UNIT ON GEOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.S.R. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



II, Man uses his physical environment 
of his cultural values, perceptloi 
level of technology. 



S. Draws Inferences f rom maps by 
applying previous ly- learned con - 
cepts and genera 11 zationsT " ~ 



A. The great size of the Soviet U 
had advantages and dlsadvantag 
are being changed spmewhat by , 
logical developments. 
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SUB-UNIT ON GEOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.S.R. 



.US ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 



II, Man uses his physical environment In terms 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and 
level of technology. 



ferences from maps by 
\ previously- learned con - 
id general lzationT I 



A. The great size of the Soviet Union has 
had advantages and disadvantages; these 
are being changed somewhat by techno- 
logical developments. 



r 
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) 

1, Give the class a pupil's guide to this sub-unit. Dis- 
cuss possible Individual and small group activities, and 
ask for pupil suggestions for other kinds of activities, 
Have. p'upl Is list their choices for activities In order 
of preference and turn their lists In at the end of the 
hour. Assign activities the next day, and give pupils 
•a tentative schedule to show the days on which they are 
to be prepared with their activities. (This Is a long 
unit, so each pupil should do several Individual or 
small group activities.) 



2. Have pupils try to figure out the Importance of many of 
the physical features of the U.S.S.R. by studying differ- 
ent map patterns of that country. Hive, them set up n 
series of hypo;' -jos as they fudy r ich snap, y y 
should check t' r» hypothesc: ' >tr -xjMnsl • •' r um\ 
other kinds oi d. ) In tobul... i , is-l Le- 
rial, because f'> Mng on l' fit' f. hy; ■' > 'm «' 
Implications of s .o or the • uiitry;,/ouM 1 \r , >'U 
, to look at otl. :r \ ps befoi \ < hey «,on »' • j»' 
hypotheses to check vy J,; h litew maps, H. I> < •> 
have pupils set up,as : man,y hypotheses os .> •'. >e i , -it 
each map before moving on to the next one. Yci will 
have to tell pupils tn\it they will chock th se '\ypo'l:h~ 
eses at a later date, # 

i 

You should not try to teach the jeneral Izat ions listed 
In column one as pupMs; set up hypotheses, nor should 
you teach the content 1 Isted In the outline of content. 
They are presented opposite the activities calling for 
hypotheses-making : on1y so that the teacher will know 
the purpose of the activities * Int. terms of unit generali- 
zations and content and so that he will know better what 
questions to ask to stimulate hypotheses. Since the 
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S # Drews Inferences from maps by 
W I y I'ftO^ 

S # Sets up hypotheses , 

G # Man uses his physical environment 
In terms of his cultural values 
perceptions, and level of tech-" 
nology, 

G* Whether or jfat a country's size 
provides n^r^e advantages or disad- 
vantages' aepends upon the .pr^blecis 
Inhabitants face ajt a particular 
time, upon their goals, ancj upon 
their level of, technology..- 



1, Great size makes It more II 
country will have a varied, 
resources for different kin 
cultural; crops and Industry 

2, Great s lie may make It easl 
country to support a large 
although size Itself Is not 
(ant as Is the size of the 
men can use productively^ 
In which men use the land t 
living. 

3# The great size of Russia an^ 
Soviet Unloh has permitted 

, Retreat"; tn past wars; Inva 
have been defeated by perml 
to advance so far Intp Russ 
transportation lines became 
effective military action g 
exist Ing levels or technolo 



\ 
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f. ere/ices from maps by 
TffSVTolisTy- learner^ 



hypotheses » 



hts physical environment 
of his cultural values j^ ,. 
oris, and level of tech-* 



or not a country's size 
more advantages or dlsad- 
depends upon the problems 
nts face at a particular 
on their goals , ar\q upon 
vel of technology,.. ' 
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U Great size makes It more likely that a 
country will have a varied climate and 
resources for different klndjs of agri- 
cultural] crops and Industry, i , 

2 g Great size may make It easier foif a 

• country to support a large population, 
although size Itself Is not so Impor- 
tant as Is the size of the area which 
men can use productively and the ways 
In which men use the land to earn a 
living. 

3t The great size of Russia and now the 
Soviet Unloh has permitted "Defense by 

* Retreat" In past wars; Invading armies 
have been defeated by permitting them 

to advance so far Into Russia that their 
transportation lines ipecame too long for 
effective military action gWei> the 
existing levels of technology. This 
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.content Is listed at this polht !r. the outll.ne, It Is 
not repeated later during act vltles designed to test 
the earlier hypotheses. Howeyer, the generalizations 
are 1 Is ted again. 

During the hypotheses-making stage of this sub-unit, you 
may wish to ask each student to develop his own list of 
hypotheses and then have a comml ttee^use thfem to develop 
a composite list, Or you may wish to develop a class 
list through a general class discussion, with a class 
secretary Keeping a list of the suggested hypotheses as 
you write them on the chalkboard. Be sure to Include 
and even attempt to stimulate contradictory hypotheses 
at this stage of the .unit. 

Begin with a pol tt leal -physical map showing the Soviet 
Union In relation tc? Its bordering countries. Ask: In 
what ways do you think that the great size of the Soviet 
Union has been of Importance? Let pupils thlnk'of all 
of the possible ways they' can and list them on the chalk- 
board as untested hypotheses. If necessary, stimulate 
pupil thinking by asking more detailed questions such 
as i Do you think that the gr^at size could affect agri- 
culture In any way? How? Do you think It could affect 
the klrxfe of resources which the Soviet Union might have? 
How? Do you think that It could have affected the devel- 

\opment of transportation facilities? How? Oo you think 
that Its great size will have proved useful or a handi- 
cap In Its wars with we.stern and Far Eastern countries? 
Have pupils examine the long coast line of the Soviet 
Union. What do they think this long coastline ml&ht, 

. mean In terms of sea transport? ; 

Be sure to have pupils answer such questions, Indicating 
why and stating possible hypotheses. They should not be 
permitted to answer Just "yes" or "no." Do not try to 



Pol I tlcal-phy 
of U.S.S.R. s 
countries whl 
on It, 
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listed at this point In the outline, It fs 
i later during activities designed to test 
hypotheses. However! the general Izat ions 
*galn« 

lypotheses-maklng stage of this sub-unit, you 
ask each student to develop his own list of 
and then have a committee use them to develop 
Hst, Or you may wish to develop a class 
i a general class discussion, with a class 
^eplng a list of the suggested hypotheses as 
lem on the chalkboard. Ge s,ure to Include 
tempt to stimulate contradictory hypotheses 
ge of the .unit. / 

3 political-physical map sowing the Soviet 
latlon t<? Its bordering countries* Ask: In 
> you thlnfc that the; great/ size of the Soviet 
sen of Importance? Let pupils think of all 
ible ways they tan and list them on .the chalk- 
tested hypotheses. If necessary, stimulate 
Ing by asking qiore detal led questions such 

think that thG great sl^e could affect egrl- 
any \yay? How?/ Do you . think It could affect 

resources which the Soviet Union might have? 
j think that It could have affected the devel- 
ransportat lorY factl I tle$? Hpw? Oo you think 
sat size will have proved useful or a hanfJN 
*ars with western and Far Eastern countries? 

examine the long coast line of the Soviet 
t do they think this long coastline might 
ins of sea transport? • 

have pupils answer such questions, Tndlcat Ing 
tlrjg possible hypotheses, they should not be 
d answer just "yes 11 or "no." Do not try to 



Pal It leal «phys leal map 
of U.S.S.R. showing 
countries which border 
on It. 
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S. Sets up ways of testing hypothese s 



G, The significance of location 

depends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of a coun- 
try. 

>S . .Sets up hypotheses, 

S . Sets, up ways of testing hypotheses. 

S. • Is In the habU of looking at places 

^or-vevents lrt Firms of relative 
/ locat Ton, > • 



advantage would be lost In ay 
entirely with mtesljes. 

k % The great size of the Soviet 
combined with topography and c 
m-'jke It difficult to develop r 
transportation and communlcati 
ties In the pastj these dlffl 
are being reduced by technoloc 
opments and the use of more c 
develop transportation routes 

4 Improved transportation has cc 
a higher value for the people 
Soviet Union, 

5, The greet size and distances 
the U.S.S.R. (east-west and- nc 
south )hjttft meant that parts of 
Soviet Union are bound to be 
warm oceans. This In turn mea 
part of the country will have 
nental climate of cold winters 
summers. 



B. The significance of the Soviet Un 
location has depended upon cultur 
opments; however, the location ha 
Inf luenced the .course of Russian 

1. Russia's location betwec^ West 
Europe, the Middle East, andt 
East turned It Into a cross roai 
people from all three areas i R 
adopted aspects of the culture 
three areas, so that Soviet ci 
^differs from the culture In ea< 
, other ar^as. 



advantage would be lost In a war fought 
entirely with missiles, 

*4 t The areat size of the Soviet Union has 
combined with topography and climate to 
make It difficult to develop needed 
transportation and communication facili- 
ties In the past) these difficulties 
are being reduced by technological devel- 
opments and the use of more capital to 
deVelop transportation routes how that 
Improved transportation has come td hold 
a higher -value for the people of the > 
Soviet Union* ' 

5. The, great size and distances across 
the U t $ # §,R t (east-west and north- 
south)Nto& meant that parts of the 
Soviet Union are bound t^o be far from 
warm oceans. This In turn means that 
part of the country will have a conti- 
nental climate of cold winter^ and hot 
summers. 



The significance of the Soviet Union's 
location has depended upon cultural devel* 
opmentsj however, the location has also 
Influenced the. course of Buss lar^lhlstcry, 

1. Russia's location between Western 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
East turned If Into a crossroads for 
people from all three areas; Russia 
adopted aspects of the culture of all 
three areas, ^so that Soviet culture^ 
differs from the culture In each of the 
other area's* * * 



\ 



have pupils test their hypotheses .at the present time. 
Rather, encourage pupl Is to^llst hypotheses. Include /-? 
conflicting hypotheses If pupils suggest them. Tell / L- 

the stadents that they wl U test these hypotheses at a L -~^ 
later point. However, at this time ask: How do you 
think we can test these hypotheses? What kinds of data 
*^do we heed to test each of those we have listed? 
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Have pupils examine a phys Ical-pol J tlcal map pf the Physical-politic 

U,S«S,R, In relation to all of Its neighbors* They the U.S.S.R, sh 

should note the location of the two cultures which tjiey r c ti les which bord 

have studied , ear 1 ler (Western Europe In grade eleven \,{' . , 

and the Middle East In grade eight or nine), The/i baye 

pupils note the relat Ive, locat ton of the U.S # S/ft/ In ' 

connection with cultures of the Far East. Ask: What \ 

significance do you think this central location between < 

these three great culture areas may have had for Russia? 

Do not discuss hypotheses In detail at this time. Tell 

pupils they will do so at a later point In the unit. 

However, ask: How do you think we can check your guesses 

(or hypotheses )? 



3 
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their hypotheses at the present time, 
;e pupils to list hypotheses. Include 
theses If pupils suggest them. Tell 
t they will test these hypotheses at a 
wever, at this time askj How do you 
t these hypotheses? > V/hat kinds of data 
:ut each of those we have listed? 
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fit: 



mine a phys Ical-pol I t Jcal map of the 
at Ion to all of Its neighbors. They 
location of the two cultures, which they 
Nailer (Western Europe In grade eleven 

East In grade eight or nine). Then have 
h relative location of the U.S,S,R, In 
in cultures of the Far East, Ask: What 
\io you think this central location between . 

areas may have had for Russia? 
in detail at this, time. Tell , 
a later point In the unit, 
think we can check your guesses 



Physical-political map of 
the U.S<S,R # showJng coun- 
tries which border upon It 



at culture 
hypotheses 
II do so at 
How do you 
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S. Sets up hypotheses . 



\ 



G, 



The significance of location 
depends upon cultural develop- 
ments both within and outside a 
country. 



S . Sets up hypothes es . 



S. Sets up hy potheses. 

s . • 
G. Foreign policy decisions are ' 
affected by , . a considerations 
of notional sel f- ihteres.t. , . ,,- 
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2, Russia's location on the < 
the European plain has ma< 
taht military objective f< 
expansion In the past. 



3. Russia's location In rela 
other countries has meant 
had no ports except In th 
give access to open sees 
to go close to or through 
dominated by other countr 
for ports on open seas wa 
factor In the' Russo-Japan 
Russia's struggles with T 



- / 



Russia's location on the eastern end of 
the European plain-has made It an Impor- 
tant military objective for European 
expansion In the pqst. 



Russia's location In relationship to 
other countries has meant that It has 
had no ports except In the Arctlc-that 
give access to open seas without having 
to go close to or through narrow passages 
dominated by other countries. The desire 
for ports on open seas was a contributing 
factor In the Russo-Japanese War and In, 
Russia's struggles with Turkey. 




/ 
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Have pupils note the nu:nber of different countries which 
border on the U.S.S.R, Ask: What significance do you 
think this has for Soviet foreign affairs? (Have pupils 
set up hypotheses.) . , 

Have pupils note the broad expanse of : the plain which 
extends across Europe Into the Soviet Union. Discuss: 
Oo you think this lack of physical barrier In the days 
before airplanes may have had any influence upon the , 
, ''course of Russian history? Have pupils set up hypotheses 
to test. ,Do not try to test them at this time. 

5. Have pupils note* the countries which control the outlets 
to some of the seas on which the Soviet Union has ports. 
What significance does this have for Soviet foreign 
policy? Have pupils set up hypotheses to test later. 



Phys Ical-pol I t leal 
U.S.S.R. showing $ co 
which border upon } 



Physlcal-pol I tfca\ 
U.S.S.R. showing re 
Europe and also Mt 1 
East. 



6. Show pupils a map of the areas acquired by the U.S.S.R. 
after World War II. Discuss: Why do you think the 
U.S.S.R. wanted these areas? Have pupils set up hypoth- 
eses to check against historians 1 conclusions as they > 
study a later part of the unit. 
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lotc the number of different countries which 
s U.S.S.R. Asks What significance do you 
5s for Soviet foreign affairs? -{Have pupils 
ieses t ) 



tote tfpe broad expanse of the plain which 
r>s Europe into the Soviet Union* Discuss: 

this lack of physlcal'barrler - In the days 
mes may have had any Influence upon the 
ssian history? 'Have pupils set up hypotheses 

not try to test them at this tli 




^ote the countries which control the outlets 
ne seas on which the Soviet Unloi^has ports, 
cance does this have for Soviet foreign / 
e pupils set up hypotheses to test later. 



a map of the areas acquired by the U,S,S,R* 
iar II, Discuss;' Why do you think the 
ted these areas? Have pupils set up hypoth- 
eck against historians 1 conclusions cs they 
part of the unl t t > /\ 



Physical-political map of 
U.S.S.R, showing countries 
which border upon It. 



Phys Ical-poM t f cal map of 
U.S.S.ft. showing rest of 
Europe and also Middle 
East. 
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S. Compares distances with known 
3 1 stances . 



The O.S.S.R.'s location In t 
to the Arctic Circle and Ah 
made It a close neighbor of 
* Our defense system against n 
plane$ has been built to gu? 
attack from the north. The 
of the U.S.S.R. 's location i 
shjp to the Arctic has chant 
result of the development oi 
miss I les« , 



G. 4 Man uses his physical environment 
In terms of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of tech- 
nology. 



G. The world Is a community of Inter- 
dependent countries. 

G. Nations may pool their power behind 
^common goals In varying systems of 
alliances and combinations. 
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distances with known 5 



f 
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3 



*»■. The U.S.S'.R.'s location In relationship 
to the Arctic Circle anxLAlaska has 
made It a close neighbor of the U.S. 
Our defense system against missiles and 
planes has been built to guard against 
attack from the north, .The Significance 
of the U,S,S,R. '$ location in relation- 
ship to the Arctic has changed as a 
result of the development or planes and 
missiles. 



; his physical environment 
; of his cultural values,, 
ons, and \ level of tech- 



d Js a community Inter- 
it countries, . - 

may pool their power behind 
joals in varyinq systems of 
l-.s and combinations. 
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7. Ask: Outside of Canada and Mexico, wMch country is our 
closest neighbor? Have several pupils examine the gtobi 
.again. They should use a string to measure the distance 
J between the northernmost edge or the Soviet Union and 
the northern edge of the U.S. (not counting Alaska). 
Have them use a string to measure the distance between 
the U.S. and other countries than Canada and Mexico. 
They might make a bar graph to compare these distances, 
(e.g. U.S.-U.S.S.R. ; U.S. -Br I tain; U.S. -France; U.S.- 
China; U*S.-Cuba; etc.) Now have pupils measure the 
distance between the U.S.S.R. and Alaska and compare . 
this distance with that between Klorlda and'Cuba. 

Several other pupils might work together to measure the 
distances between their home town and different capitals 
of the world/ Including Moscow. * They should also make 
a bar gr^aph Illustrate their findings. \ 

Have the class examine the bar graphs. The pupils who 
made .them should explain how they made them and why they 
used iha globe rather than a map to do so. 

* * J 
Discuss s What does the closeness between the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. mean today? Do you think It meant the same 
thing before we had' airplanes ? before we had Interconti- 
nental missiles? 



8.> Have an able student give an Illustrated oral report on 
our defense system against missiles and planes. Where 
are the defense systems placed? Discuss; In tho modern 
age of missiles, could the U.S. set up a defense system 
agslnst missiles without cooperating with other countries? 



GlGbe and strln 
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Jde of Canada and Mexico, which country is our Globe and string. 

Ighbor? Have several pupils examine tne globe 

ey should use a string to measure the distance 
e northernmost edge or the Soviet Union and 
rn edge of the U.S. (not counting Alaska), 
use a, string to measure the distaff^ between 
ind other countries than Canada anPPiexIco. 
: make a bar graph to compare these distances. 
-U.S.S.R.; U.S. -Britain} U.S.-France> U.S.- 

; g -Cuba; etfc.) Now have pupils measure the v 
,etween the U.S.S.R. and Alaska and compare 
mce with that between Florida and Cuba. 



her pupils rnlght work together to measure the 
between their heme town and different capitals 
Idf including Moscow* They should also make 
>h to Illustrate their findings. 

lass examine the bar graphs. f The pupils who 
should explain how they made them and why they 
ijlobe rather than a map to do' so, 

What doe? the closeness between the U.S.S.R. 
^S. mean today? Do you think it meant the same f p 
ore we had airplanes? before we had Intercontl- 
;slles? 



yie student give an Illustrated oral report on 
^e system against missiles and planes, Where 
if ense systems placed? Discuss: In ths modern 
:s!les, could the U.S. set up a defense system 
sslles without codperatlng with other countries? 
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S, ts In the habit of looking at places - 
and events tn terms of relative ~" 
location * 



5. The Soviet Unl 
northern latlti 
other factors 
days In summer; 
a relatively 
area of perrna 
which Is Ice- 
whlchare froze 
large areas 1 1 
tlvevdays free 
crops, 

a. About h/S 
of the nor 
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G. 



Dra 



J 

iws Inferences from maps by 

applying r^yItoiy: ESEBIg 

concepts and general Izat Ions , 

Temperature Is affected by the dls- 
^ tance from the equator, distance 
from warm water bodies, prevailing 
winds, air pressure systems, ocean 
jcui*ren^s, and physical features 
wnlch feck winds from certain 
d I rect iofis* 

S t Sets up y/ays of testing hypotheses . 



b« The U,$.S # 
permafrost 
- never thaws 
this permaf 
to grow cer 
makes for 

c # A large pai 
t^o few f 
mdny agr 
great expen 
nave develo 
greenhouses 
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le habit of looking at places 5» 
its in terms of relative 

1* 




The Soviet Union 's locat Ion In the 
northern - lat I tudes has combined with 
other .factors to give th£ country long 
days In summer and short days fn winter, 
a relatVyfely cold climate with a large 
are^, of perma-frbst* only one harbor 
whlch^s lce-fr&£ ; all year long, rivers 
which pr^ frozen much of the year* a ^d 
large eneas with less than 100 consecu- 
tive days fred from frost for growing 
crops , 

a. About of the country lies north 
of the northern boundary of the U,S 4 
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nferences from maps by 

5 t ana genera uzat tons » 

ture 1s affected by /he dJs* 
rom the equator, distance 
rm water bodies , ^preval 1 Ing 
atr pressure systems, ocean 
s, and physical/ features 
lock winds fcpwi certain 
ons. *V* \ 

jwf u * 0 ^ f testing hypotheses . 



b, The U,S,S,R, has a large area'of 
permafrost In which the groprd 
never thaws below tHe top few feet; 
this permafrost 'makes It difficult 
to grow certain kinds of crops and 
makes for poor drainage, 

c. A large part of the Soviet Unlorv.has 
too few frost*free days for growing 
many agricultural products except a't 
great expense, However, the Soviets 
nave developed an elaborate system of 
greenhouses to grow vegetables for 
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9, Have pupils look at a world mop to note the relative 
location of the U.S,S,R; and the U.S. in terms of lati- 
tude. In less capable classes, perhaps hove a pupil ' 
make a cut-out of the U t S t from the world mop and move 

s " It Into Its appropriate position In terms of latitude 
over the southern part of the U»S t $\R # and the region 
south of the U.S.S.R, Have another pupil do the same 
thing with a cut-oufr map of North America. Place thc<>e 
cut-ouJts on clear plastic so that pupils can sec 
througn tnem. In other .classes j use overlays to show 
the same thing. Or project a single-page overlay showing, 
these two countries superimposed In this way, Us* one of 
several sources/ 

> 

Now have pupils compare the, locations of a number of 
cities or lakes In the Soviet Union and in the U # S, and 
Canada (e.g. Odessa on the Black Sea with Ouluth} Kiev 
with Wlnnepeg; Leningrad with Skagway, Alaska; Moscow 
with Ketchikan. Alaska; Vladivostok with Halifax? Alma 
Ata In Middle Asia with Salt Lake City} Caspian Sea with 
, the Great Lakes)* At first do not tell pupils what 
cities to find which are relatively parallel with the> 
Soviet cities*; Have them think of their own possibilities* 

10« Aski What effect; do you think this northerly location 
would have upon the Soviet Union? (If necessary ask 
more detailed questions to get pupils to set up hypothe- 
ses about possible effects upon temperature In general 
. and more specifically upon ports, rivers, vegetation, 
agriculture or length of growing season between frosts, 
ease of invading Soviet Ufilori, etc* Also ask: V/hat 
effects would .this northern location have upon the length 
of the day In summer? In winter?) Do not test pupils |H 
hypotheses at this time. * However, ask: What kinds of 
data should we examine to test our hypotheses? 



Wor Id map. 
For example of 
and U 4 S,S,R, st 
in terms of app 
latitudes, see 
World's Nations 



Scholastic Soot 
Editors, The Sc 
p. 6. 



-ho- 



ik at a world mop to note the relative 
J U,$iS,R # and the U.S. in terms of * lat I - ■ 
capable classes , pcrhnps have A pupil 
of/tfie U.S # from the world map and more 
>r6prlate position In terms of latitude. 
$tn part of the U.S.S.R. ofid the region ^ 
,S*S.R, Have another pupil do the saj)>e ' » 
Jt-out map of North America, 6 PI ape tht^e 
*ar plastic so that pupils can see. 

In other classes, use overlays to .show 
, Or project 'a $ 1 nolo -page over lay' showing 
tries superimposed in this way, Us<e ; 6ne of 



■ y • \ 

World map, ^ ' 
For exam'pjxrof mops olt U.s; 
and' U^SrS^B, super Impels od 
in^tefms of appropriate 
„lau tudes , 1 see Oeasy efc»al. 
World's Nations, p. 563, or 
Scholastic Book. S e r v I c el 
Editors, The\ Soviet Ubibn, 
p. 6. ' /I ' -y 



> compare the locations of a number of ' » 
3 In the Soviet Union and inCthe U.S. and 
Jes_sa oi> the Black Sea with Duluthj Kiev 

Leningrad with Skagway, Alaska; .Moscow . ",' 
. Alaska; Vladivostok wi-th Halifax; Atma\ , 
tala with Salt Lake Ci-ty; Caspian Sea with 
*). At flrsjt do not tell pupils what 

which are relatively parallel with the 
. Have them think of their own possibilities 



ect do you think this northerly location 
n the Soviet Union? (If necessary ask 
questions to get pupils to set up hypothec 
Ible effects upon temperature In g~neral 
flcally upon ports, rivers, vegetation, 

length of. growing season between frosts, 
ng Soviet Union, etc. Also ask: V/hat 
this northern location have upon the length 
summer? In winter?) Do not test pupils' 
this time. However, ask: What kinds of 

examine to test our hypotheses? 



9 

FRir 



r 

4 



6. Vegetation Is affected "by tempera- 
ture, (Grass will grow In some 
areas which are too cold for trees 
to grow. ) 

G. Differing crops need differing. ♦ * 
temperatures and number of frost- 
free days In order to'grow ■ 



some of the towns they have 
In northern Siberia, 

d. At time? the cold winters ha> 
Russians against Invading arr 

e. "Soviet rivers ere frozen ovei 
much 1 of the v^ai t thus maklrv 
rivers less \iseful for river 



S, Tests hypotheses against data. 

G, The rotation of the earth produces 
day and night, while the Inclination 
of the earth and Its revolution 
around the sun result 'In seasons 
and differences In temperature on 
the earth's surface, 

S, Tests hypotheses against data^ y 

G, Temperature Is affected by, ,~ , 
ocean currents, \ , , 

G, Foreign policy declelor^ are 

affected by, , .considerations of 
national se^f-lnterest; . . • 



f. The U,S,S.R,)s northern loca 
It very long days In the suiw 
help overcome the shortness 
period which Is frost-free. 



/ 



J. 



rc 



The Soviet Union has only om 
which Is Ice-free all year ~ 
cause of the wa rm • cur rents w 
sweep up and around Scandtna 
However, this port Is In an 
which ships meet frequent am 
storms. It Is alsd distant 
major centers of population, 
lack of warm water ports has 
Important factor In a number 
wars, Russia has tried to a 
land to give It ports whlch ( 
open more months during the' 
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some of the towns they have established 
In northern Siberia, "' 

At times the cold winters have helped 
Russians against invading armies, 

'Soviet rivers are frozen over for 
much 1 of the year, thus making the 
rivers less useful for river transport. 



The U.S,S;R,*s northern location gives 
It very Ipng days In the summer which 
help overcome the shortness of the 
period which Is frost-free. 



The Soviet Union has only one port 
which Is Ice-free all year found be- 
cause of the warm currents which 
sweep up and around Scandinavia, 
However, this port IS In an area In 
which ships meet frequent and heavy 
storms. It Is also distent- from the 
major centers of population. This 
lack of warm water ports has been an 
Important factor In a number of Russian 
wars. Russia has tried to acquire 
land to give It ports which would be 
open more months during the year. 



h2. 



> . 



11, Show pupils charts of the length "of day at different 
latitudes In summer arid winter. Have them check their 
hypotheses about the lermth of days at' different limes 
of year In the Soviet Union. 



Charts may be foun 
MI 1 ler , et, al, . G 
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12, Have a committee prepare a bulletin board display on , 
"Seaports In the U,S,S,R." The display should Include 
a large map showing the major ports. There should be a 
card listing the advantages and disadvantages of. each 
port, Erch card should be connected to the appropriate 
place on the map by colored string. 



; 



s charts of the" length of 



In summer Wd winter. Have them check thslr 



about the length of days 
the Soviet Union. 



day at different 



at different times 



Charts maybe found In 
Miller, et. al.. Global 
^^rophy_, pp. 317737" 



! ..■ \ 

fmlttee prepare a bulletin board dlsp'oy on . 
In the U.S.S.R," The display should Include 
p showing the major ports, There'should be a 
ng the advantages and disadvantages of.each 
;h card should be connected to the appropriate 
he map by colored string. 
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G. Man uses hfs physical environment 
In terms of his cultural values, 
percept Ions i and level of tech- 
nology. 



S. Draws Inferences i rom maps by 

' ^PF? y T^l J P ^ e V|Q u s 1 1 V " T6anjfcT con - 
cep'ts ana genera ri za Hons , 

S t Sets up hypo t he£e$ » 

S, Sets up ways of toting hypotheses . 

G« Temperature Is affected by the, , , 
distance from warm water bodies, * 
prevailing winds, a-lr pressure 
systems,* ocean currents, and physi- 
cal features which block winds from 
certain directions, 

G, Places In the Interior of continents 
tend to have greater extremes of 
temperature then places' along the 
coast. 

G. The ocean and other large bodies 
of^water do not heat up as rapidly 
as land nor cool so rapidly as land. 



h. The Soviet Union has devejj 
Northern Sea Route whose ac 
don must use Ice-breakers 
planes to help ships move 
northern port to another d 
months of the year. The 1 
a route made It necessary 
to send Its navy around th 
Africa during Its war with 
1905, 



6, The U.S.S.H. 's i location In rel 
to the Atlantic Ocean has he! 
It a continental climate and 
amount of * rainfall. The Arctl 
\ cold to provide a moderating 
In the winter time. 




/ 



h. The Soviet Union has developed the 
Northern Sea, Route whbse administra- 
tion must use Ice-breakers and spotter 
places to help ships move from one 
northern port to another during many 
months of the year. The lack of such 
a route made It necessary for Russia 
to send Its navy around the tip of 
Africa during Its war with Japan In 
1905* 



The U # $ # $,fU's location In relationship 
to the Atlantic Ocean has helped give 
It a continental climate and reduce the 
amount of rainfalls The Arctic 1s too 
cold to provide a moderating Influence 
In the winter t Ime # 



3. 



After the class has studied the bulletin board display, 
aski Suppose you were the Soviet leaders and wished to 
use the northern ports more months In tne year. What 
steps might you take? Let pupils discuss the posslbt1l< 
tles,br I ef ly. Then read aloud brief excerpts from 
Cressy to describe what* the Soviets have done and the 
Importance of the Northern Sea Route to the U t S,S,R, 



Cressey, Soviet 
(Use last paragr* 
173 and first par 
P. 175.) 



1*}, Have pupils look at the location of the U.S.S.R, In rela- 
tionship to thQ At 1 antic Ocean, Askt In what direction 
do the prevailing winds blow In this latitude? ' (Pupils 
should know from study of Western Europe.) What 46-' you 
think the location means In terms of the klndT of el (mate 
, which the Soviet Union would have (temperature and rain-* 
fall)? Again have pupils set up hypotheses to test but 
do Hot try to test them at this time, Aski How do you 
think you can check these hypotheses? 



f«lwsica1-poHtlca 
U % .SftS,R, and £uf<; 



.Mi- 
lass has studied the bulletin board display, 
oe you were the Soviet leaders and wished to 
•thorn ports more months In the year. What 

you take? Let pupils discuss the posslblll- 
iy. Then read aloud brief excerpts from 
escribe what the Soviets have done and the 
|)f the northern Sea Route to the U.S.S.R. 



Cressey, Soviet Potent ials 
(Use last paragraph onCp. r 
173 and first paragraph on 
P. 175.) ^ 



look at the location of the U.S.S.R, In rola- 
the. Atlantic Ocean. .Aski In what direction 
filing winds blow In this latitude? (Pupils 
! from study of Western Europe.) What dfcyou 
iicat Ion means In terms of the kind' of cTJmate 
>^viet Union would Jiave (temperature and rain- 
In have pupils set up hypotheses to test but 
co test them at this/ time, Aski How do you 
lan check these hypotheses? 

: 7 



^liyslcal-pol Itlcai map of 
U % S % $,R, and Europe*. 




G. Winds which blow over warm bodies 
of water (or land areas) carry 
warm air to nearby land oreos, 

0. Rainfall Is affected ly distance 
from bocHes of warm water, wind 
directloni etc. 



/ 



S, Draws Inferences from maps by 
applying previous iy- teamed 
concepts and generalizations , 

S, Sets up hypotheses, 

s# Sets up ways of testing hypotheses i 



t 



7, 



6; Temperature Is affected by the dis- 
tance from the equator, « distance 
from warm water bodies, , «and 
physical features which block winds 
from certain directions. 



The U.S.S.R.'s location In re% 
to the Arctic Ocean, combined 
lack of mountains to the north 
helped to make the northern pa 
country much colder, . 



G. Temperature Is affected by, , .pre- 
vailing winds, air pressure systems, 
ocean currents, and physical features 
which block winds from certain 
directions, 

G. Rainfall Is affected by distance , 
from bodies of warm water, wind 
direction, etcV 



8, The U.S.S.R.'s location In relc 
to prevailing winds and high ar 
pressure systems has helped g|\ 
country a cold, dry climate, 

a. The toostern part of the cour 
rain from the Atlantic, but 
storms are deflected to the 
* the'jwtnter time by the high 
system over Siberia, This 

\ sure system also deflects s< 
from trie Mediterranean and 
them from brlpglng much ralr 



7. The U,S,S t R;-'s location In relationship 
to the Arctic Ocean, combined with the 
lack of mountains to the north have 
v helped" to make the northern part of the 
country much colder; . • 




8. The. U,S,S,R, 's location In relationship 
to prevailing winds and high and low * 
pressure systems has helped give the 
country a cold, dry climate. 

o. The western part of the country gets 
rain from the Atlantic, but the 
storms are deflected to the north In 
the winter time by the high pressure 
system over Siberia, This high pres 
sure system also deflects storms 
from the Mediterranean and keeps 
them from bringing much rain to 



Have pupils look at the location of the U.S.S.R. In Map of U.S.S.R, 

relationship to the i\!orth Pole and the Ap-.tlo Occ<*w« 
Xave thorn al»o note the landfo ms (or lack of mountain* ) 
In the northern part of European Russia ond vt>:.> i:erii iivl 
.central Siberia, Ask: What effect <!o you think this 
location and k^k of mountains u.jy me .n.fn tenuis uf 
weather In the northern part of the Soviet Union? Why? 
Again have pupils set up hypotheses to test later, 
Ask: How do you think you can test these hypotheses? 




Place a large sheet of plastic over the physical map or See l.'ydolpb, Geocrn 
project a phys leal *map transparency V/l th an overhead the U.S. S .R', i*"pp. 

projector. Use a china marking pencil to draw In the Tor maps showing d< 
high and low pressure systems and wind directions In needed for the act 

January. Note the relationship between the high pres- 
sure system in Central Siberia, and the winds during 
this time. Ask: How do you think the U.S.S.R, 's loca- 
tion In terms of this high pressu.rc center and the pre- 
vajllng winds affects rainfall and' temperature during 
thjb winter time? Now show a plastic overlay with, the 
low pressure system and prevailing winds In the summer 
..time. Asks How do you think the location of the U.S.S.R. 
IrY relationship to this kind of weather pattern In the 



f • • 

i 



< 
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ok at the location of the U.S.S.R. in Map of U.S.S.R. or globe, 

o the North Pole and the Arctic Oce.rn, ^ . 

•■ note the land forms (or !?v;!< u f -iioimt.'On* ) 
n'pari: of European Russia and W'.xtern .:iivl 
a. Ask: What eftVot do you think this ' 
ok of mountains may me .n In terms ol : 
: northern part of the Soviet Union? Why? 

• f 1 3 set up hypotheses to tost later, , • 

ou think you can test these hypotheses? 



t 

she^t of plastic over the physical^ map or See l.ydolph, G eography 'of 
leal map ^transparency \\\ th an overhead th6 U^ S^ ff, ,~pp» 13- U 

e a china marking pencil to draw. !rt the Tor mops showing data 
pressure systems^ and wind directions- In needed for the, actlvfty, 

>'the relationship between the high pres- 
\ Central Siberia and' the' winds during 

kt How do you think the U.S.S.R, 's Toca- s 

of thps. h!gh pressure center and the pfe- t * , 

affects rainfall and temperature during ■/ 

ie? Now show a plastic overlay with the 

ysten) and prevailing winds In the summer 

low do you think the location of the U # $«S,R. 

p to this kind of weather pattern In the ; 



S, ^raws_ Inferences fr t om maps by - 
apply! n'fl' P r ev i ou s I y^i ea r ne d " 
concepts and general izet ion's to 
\ new data * . ' 

S« Sets up hypotheses , 
v 

S, Sets up ways of testing hypotheses , 

■ ■ ; • 

S, Interprets 1nap s ymbols, (colo'r 
layers) . r t . 

)■> 



G, Man uses his physical environment 
In terms of his cultural Values, 
• percept Ion's , .and level , of tech- 
nology. 

G", The topography of a region may 
present limitations given a spe- 
cific level of technology, 

S, Sets up hypotheses . 

S, , PI fferent rates between seal 1 -scale 
ancT large-scale maps and knows 
wnen^to use each. ? • 



1 



M7~ 



pastern parts of the count 
the winter time, 

b. Prevailing winds keep the 
Ing the Pacific Ocean from 
much warmth from the Paclf 
during the winter time as 
winds were from the opposl 
tlon. 



B. The Soviet 1 Union's topography h£ 
tant for a number of reasons) \ 
has learned to overcome some of 
tlons placed upon him by this tc 
earl ler In history, 

1, The lack of physical barriers 
west and the great p,l a I ns mat- 
qu'ent Invasions of Russia frc 
and west and the drive to exf 
borders, Even the Urals we,r< 
crossed long before modern tj 
portat Ion were .developed. 



eastern parts .of the. country during 
the winter time, . • 

/ ' . ' ' ' , "• 

b. Prevailing winds keep the areas, border 
Ing the Pacific Ocean from getting as 
much warmth from the Pacific Ocean 
during the winter time as though the 
winds were from the opposite direc- 
tion, 



B, The Sovjlet Union's topography has been lmpor 
tant for a number of reasons) however, man 
has learned to overcome some of the limita- 
tions pi ced upon him by this topography 
earl ler in history. 

1, The lack of physical barriers on the, ; 
west and the great plains made easy f re- 
cjuent Invasions of Russia from both east 
and west and the drive to expand Russia's 
borders. Even the? Urals wefe, easily 
crossed long' before modern types of trans 
portatfen were developed, , . j 



thi-s 



^umme'r t i 
d t scuss 1 •-'! 
b 1 cf rcas our. ; ( 
part of .country 



as they try to k 
think you con c 



;e offccts ryinfoV! ond temperature? [Do not 

p<>1ht. Just set up hypotheses and poss 1 
Jo sure- to hove' pupils look at For Hcis 
.?s well o s western port of Soviet Union 



/ igu.ro out hypothes e:> t ) Ask: How cfo you, 
i e c h L ! i e s e h y p o t h e s e s ? 



Prepare a bullet in board clispO y show;?; 
of the Soviet Union with photographs \ ] \\\ -.1: r-ic i rig or.ury 
of the places .shown ,on the mnp* The photographs*' Should 
be coonco^e'l to the oppropr I ate places on'/: he map with. ^ 
colored slt ing, 



a physical m :p l ;Physi>cvil map of 
tr-it'ing muny and photos of p\ 



Nowhave pupils look at, a phys {pal map of the U # S«S,R # 
In more detail, -AJso project a large scale map of the 
Urals* (You may Vlshvto. show pupils comparative sketches 
of profiles of the Urals and the -Appalachians looking 
at them fr6m -the -west br from the cast* Also have pupils 
measure the east.-west width of'the UraJs as' compared i 
wi th the Appalachians at several *d ! fferept .ppin<ts , ) * ) 
Ask: What are the advan-t^ges or disadvantages of large- 
scale and small-scale mpas? Ask? Do ycfu think {he 
Urals provided any barrrer to invasion from either the 
east or west prior to the. Invention of the airplana? 
Why or\why not? Do you think they provided any barrier 
to eastward expansion by v the Russians prior* to ,the devel- 
opment of the airplane? Why qr why not? (Have pupils, 
set up hypotheses to test- In the next activity*) 



Phys ical .'map of 
See Lydolph, Gee 
the U,S,S_,R. i p, 
map of Or a I s 6 
Phys ical map of 
'or of the caster 
the U.S. 



not 



oflfects- rainfall an^i temperature? Do 
liu3 point. -- Just set Yip hypotheses and 

("ue sure' to have # »pupi1$ look' at Far'Easi: 
in try us well as western part: of Soviet UnIo»i 

to. : igure <fut ' hypo t he's 9:^ ) Ask: "How do you 
an che'ek these hypotheses? 



poss 



:uMci:in boon), disp^ «y show i a physical ji: :p 
jet Union witn photographs *H l*u\'> L r*.i 1 1 ng m:>uy 
;.os N shown on the map. - The photographs should 
to the appnbpr fYi te pi rices on . the, map with 



zing, 



up) Is look at a physical map of the U t S,S,R ( : 
"all, Also project a large scalte map of the 
ou may v/lsh to* show pupils .comparative sketches 

bf the Urals and the* Appalachians looking '* 
om the west or from the east.. Also, have pupils 
£ east-west width of the Urals as compared <^ 
Dpalacfclans at several different points-.) 
are the advantages or disadvantages of lSrge- 
small -scale maps? Ask; 'Do you think the * 
ided any Carrier to Invasion from either Jthe 
st prior to the Invention of the 'atrpjane? 
not? Do you think they provided any Barrier 

expansiort by the Russians prior to jfche devel- 
thfe airplane? Why or why hot? (Have pupils 
ot hoses a to test In the next acfrtvltyV) 



. ft 



Physical map of U.S.S.R, 

and photos of places in 

1 O 



Physical map of U.S.S.R. 
See Lydolph; Geography of 
t he U.S. S.R. ) p« 13V for* 
map of Ur aTs 0 
Physical map of the U.$ # 
or of the eastern part of 
the U,S t - ; ' 

Y - 



Tes t s hy po t hes cs a g a j ns 6^ t a » 
1 _ 




V 




< - 1 . 



Iriterp retsrna ps; by applying prevt 
ously learned, general teat ions » " 

• * 



Sets up hypotheses '. 



f 



Rainfall Is affected by distance 
from bodies of warm water, Wind - 
direction, temperature and physi- 
cal features which blocfc winds 
• carrying tnoistyr**. 




The high mountains to the; south and east af- 
fect climate by cutting off rainfall and warm 
air from the Pacific and from the Indian. Ocea 
(Only a small area In the Far §ast receives 
much moisture from the Pacific during the mon 
soon season. ) - , , 

High mountains also provide some protection 
from the cold northern winds In the franscau- 
casian area and the southern Side of the Cri- 
mean peninsular however, the lack of high 
mountains In the greater part of northern 
U,S,S,R, means that there is no barrier to ■ 
cold Arctic winds except the high, pressure 



19, Have a pupil give a report on the, physical problems . 
facing Napoleon during the Napoleonic Invasion of -Russia. 
Have another pupl 1 give a s Iml1a.r' repor t on the physical 
problems facing the Germans during their Invasion Of 
World Wa r II.* Be sure 'to have pupj ls^eompare the area 
Invaded by the Germans with the ar^a ea^t of the Missis- . 
jfn,' s Ippl In the U.S. Ols'cussi .Do you think your hypoth- \ 
r • es Is was correct? (Or, which of your hypotheses do you > 
think Is borne out by the' evidence thus far?) Do you 
xthlnk that the ^principle of defense by retreat would 

• •• hold true If the Soviet U.nlon were to go to war with a 

country In the Far East? How far would Japan have to 
Invade the U,S..StR. to reach tHe first Important Indus- 
trial complex? Suppose a war were tt> break out between 
tthe'Spvlet Onion and China. Would this principle of. 

• . defense by retreat be of help? ' 

'•..•*'. • 
Now have a<.pupM report on the military difficulties 
which, faced the Rus-slan government during the Russo- 
„ 5 Japanese War In V^OS^ Discuss: N Do' you thlnk that the 
great size of Rub's la had anything to do with the defeat? 
What other aspects of Russian physical features seem to 
have been Involved? What cultural factors se«n to have 
been Involved? : C 



20V Have ^pupl Is look at the high mountainous areas In south- 
ern' and , eastern U.S.S.R. Ask: What effect do feou think 
these mountains would nave upon rainfall Indifferent 
; parts of the •Soviet/Union? Why? - What effect do' you 
think they woujd have upon temperatures In the Soviet 
Union? Why? What do you think the effect Is of a lack 
of high mountains In the northern part of the U.S.S.R.? 
(Let pupils set up hypotheses about temperatures and 
rainfall to chack later, ) You may wish to prepare a 
' cut-out, bul let I\i board to remind pupils of the effects 



See world hist 
.Scholastic Boc 
Editors, The S 
PP. 32-337^^ 
lengyel, The S 
PP. 1-2. 

See also "Sei 
oh Russ lan Hi 



■ o 



Phys leal map 



v 



\ 
I. 



■\ 
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I give a report on the phys leal problems' * l 
>leon*durlhg the Napoleonic Intfas Ion of i Russ to. 
?r pupil give a similar report on the physical 
sitting the Germans during t.nelr ' Invasion i of . 
I. Be sure to have pupils compare the [area 
the ^Germans with the area east of, the Missis- . 
le UTS/ Dldcuss:, Do you think your hypotfii 
>rrect? (Or, which of your hypotheses do you , 
me pu,t by the evidence- thus .far?),- Do you 
the* principle of defense by retreat would 
if the Soviet Unfon'were to go^to war with a\__ 
the Far, East? How far would Japan 'have to 
U,i;S t R, to reach the first ' Important Indus- 
tex,? Suppose a war were to break out between 
Union and China. Would this principle of 
retreat be of help? ■ . ' • . I , 

pud M report on the ml 1 I.tary difficult le> 

I tbS Russian goyernmegt during the Rus so- 
ar (h 1905. Discuss i< Do you think that the' 

of Russia bad anything to do with the defeat? 

aspects of Russian physical features -seem to 
Involved? What cultural facto cs -seem to haye 
ved? \ 



look at .the^hlqh imountalnous areas In south- 
stern\U,S.S,ft, Askj' What effect do % you think 
ta I hs Iwou Id have upon Va i nfal I In d I f.ferent 
he Soviet Union? Why ? What effect do' you *' 
would! have upon temperatures In the Soviet 
, ? What do you think the effect Is of a lack' 
>untalns In the northern part of the U.S.S.R.? 
i set up hypotheses about temperatures and i 
o checK later.) You may wish <w prepare a 
lletln boar*d to remind pupils of the effects 
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See" world history textbooks. 
Scholastic Book Services 
F.dl tors, [The Soviet Union, 
PP. 32-337TT^T3'0. ~ 
Lengyel, ithe Sovi et Unlo'n ,^" 
Pp.. 1-2. p 

See also- l !Selectcd i Readings 
on Russian .History 1 ," 
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Physical map of U>S„S.R, 



S. Tests hypotheses against data ', 

S. Interprets map symbols (IsoHnes), 

G". Unevenly distributed phenomena- 
.form distinctive patterns on the ' 
? l map # • , ' 



S. . Appl les previously- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new da ta. 

G, Temperature is offect/ed by the dis- 
tance from the equator, elevation, 
distances from warm water bodies, ." 
prevailing winds, air pressure sys- 
tems, ocean currents, and physical 
features which block winds from cer- 
tain dl recti ons. ■ 



S 



•51- system during the winter time. 



• . / 



% * » 



of high mountain barrier** u[ion rainfall/ An illustra- 
tion is .shown in an^ortiGle by -James R. .Smith, ^'Bulletin 
Boards in Geography," The Journal" of fieoaraphy, 58: 30 1 - 
303 (September,' I959)T" : ™ 



21* Nov/ have pupils choc!: their Many h^poLhcstes about tempcrp- 
ture 'and t af.nfal 1 against Irhrcc kinds of sources, FI» # f*:, 
' have them examine r c l I mat ic maps . ,of the Soviet Urv n 

showing temperatures end rolnfoM in January ar.d -A Ju!y.' 
and snaps showing the number of "rost-fr/ce months in 
different ports of thu Sov \o< AU\ i-^nv ; (Rev ! c- s w t!;o u\ : ' ,\ 
of Isometric on* .:uy?5 3 ; !V«.r.ndj' hav,e pupils ,; ■ ■ v- 

ine climatic (.kji.o ohJrts t^;r ^eiiiohxl olr. igs in t' So- 
viet Union. , " " J 



For maps sees 
Geography of 1 J - 

ppr n-TrrcTc 

Potent iaj^, 



.Oo 



PorViT' 



s, sea: t 
i'otf nt lal^, p» 



tab k 
rotf r 
eluirt 



"hurt op map r« 
;he Oxford Rqi' 

of tho^U . S - S I*P 

WfieeTe r ,~ £x"r £ 



Perhaps have a pupil translate temperature data into 
a series of graphs comparir\p Soviet cities with U.S. or 
Canadian citJ^s- at the same latitude. (Cpmpare the tem- 
peratures of western Soviet cities with temperatures of 
west *coast ci trie's in the. Amer icas , Compare east coast 
cities In. both America and the Soviet Union. Compare 
southern, interior cities Jn the U.S.S,R. with interior 
cities in* the U.S.) Or ^compare Moscow and ten ingrad-- tem- 
peratures wi th temperatures in Minneapolis vhhich is furth- 
er south.'^ Have the class examine tbese graphs. Then ask: 
How do you account for these differences of temperature 
for cities at the same latitqde? ? ' 
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'ountoin barriers upon rainfall, -An illustro- 
hovm'in an .article by James \\ , Smith, '"Bulletin 
\ Geography," The Journal' of Gedoraphy; 58t 301- 
ember, 1959),"""' "T ' y "' 

i 

pup I Is ched!: their many hypotheses' about tcmpcro- 
rainfall Against " Lhrees -kinds of sources Fh'r':, 

examine ciimotlc ma^s bf the" Soviet Urv n 
crnperatures 'and ralnf^i V In January ard f n JiMy ' 
showing the r.iiiVtbci- of : : ros t<- Tree .months in 

parts; of tho Soviet Unl^n, (Review tho u\ ; ; 
:ric ! f-'.os en jj>s , ) JVccndj have p'tplls f ■ 
,<cic d;;<..) ch ii t5 i : cr sch:;ci.J cii.ics in tl .: So • 
in. : 



^ove a pupil translate temperature data iqto - 
of .graphs comparing Soviet ci t ies Wi th U.S # i;r 
cities $t the same, la t I tude # (Compare the tcm- 
, of western Soviet cities with temperatures \ of 
t cities in the Americas. Compare east coast 
r both America and the Soviet Union,- Comoare 

\J nter ior cities In the U.S.S',R. wtfh interior 
i the U.S.) Or" compare Moscow and Leningrad tem- 
: with temperatures in Mi nneapol is which is furth- 
r Have the class examine these graph's* Then ask: 
>u account for these dj f ference^ of temperature ■ 
s at the same latitude? 



For mops seeVLydolph, 
Geoarophy tff J :'ho U,S'.S.R*, 
pry U? ; l f\ Crgssy, Soviet 
PL/ en tial, < J i8*. ^9 j OxTorcT ' 
R^ilcnal Atl^s'oF the U,S,S,R, 

For ei Cvu u: c'rorfcn and 
?:ab I *s > sees Crossy., Sov iet 
Pot; ..lit fa I , p a 21 6 j i nsert 
cliupt* i-n r i a iop on flV 30 of 
i:!ui .Oxford Regional AtSas 
oMhe U t S^7fti'7"See^aTso 
WTeeTer", "'etT'alo Req # Gcog,. 
of the Worlds p # 2"3#. : 
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Compa res . a reas w T t h known a r cos , 

CI Imate may set up 1 1ml tatlons *u.p-\ 
on man's activities glven's specif- 
ic levej of technology, but' man has 
learned to overcame many of the ear* 
Her 'limitations?' . 



t 



Draws Inferences from maps by ap -^ 
p.-lylng Previously-learned concep'ts 
and gene ra 1 Izatl oris ♦ ' . 

Sets -op hypotheses . _ 

The toppgraphy of a region may ^ 
present limitations given a spec- 
ific t.eve1» of technology; however, 
man has learned to overcome many 
of the earlier limitations** 




qy set Up I Iml tat Ions' 'up- 
.actlvf ties given a .specif- 
of technology, but man I has, 
p k overcome many of the car* 
tat Ions . - 




s. 



>reas"V?th known areas , 




fences f jfori maps by ap 



\ 



*i IzatlonsT 



earned >concepts 



/Potheses . 



raphy of a region may 
imitations' given a spec-' 
\ of technology i however, 
3arned t.o overcome many- 
rl ler I Imitations, 
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f f. The lack of much relief on many bf the 



... -ny .. ... 
northern plains has confined with the 
permafrost to give the U,S,S.R, large, sec 
t Ions of poor lyrdralned and swampy lands. 



5, A large part of Russia (about one- eighth) 
Is too mountainous or^.hllly to make 'good j 
. crop land under present technological con/ 
dlt Ions, ! ' ... / 



Compare the x area of permafrost in the U,S;S,R, with the 
area of the- U,$. Perhaps show the class a map whtch In- 
dicates areas where there are also Islands pf permafrost 
outside of the main are&, ■ 



Read albud'Cressey's description of the permafrost. Or 
have, a pupt 1, present ah' M lust rated report Lon the effects 
of permafrost In Siberia. He should compare the changes 
reported from the I960 article to the I967 art Icle, ^ 



lOnce again show pupils the temperature maps of the U&&R« 
"a^nd have them examine these In relationship "to the physi- 
cal map, Aski What effects; do you think the physical 
relief of these northern plains areas- combined with the 
temperature In, these areas would have upon drainage? 
Would you expect to have we 1 I -drained land or swampy • 
land? Why? (Have pupils set up* hypotheses to test latV 

• V \ • - ' •: 



for mop, 1 see h 
of the U.S.S.R 



Deasy , 6t«. ai 
t Ions , 6. 603* 
iressey v Sovle 
p, U6, pa rag r 
dOChUrek. VRus 
Unds, '! life, « 
Conger, "Slber 
Frozen Front I e 
Geographic. Me 



Phyi, teal mop 0 
Maps' of Jan; "c 
perature* in tr 



Once again show the\c lass a physical map of the U.S.S.R., 
Ask: Are there any parts of the Soviet Union where you 
think it would be-df fflcult to grow crops because of 
physical relief? Where? How much of the country Is 
too mountainous o'r hilly to make good crop land, under 
present technological conditions? What could be done to 
Increase the amount of hilly land used for crops? 



Physlcal-pollt 

U,S.S rf R, 



N 



e area of" permafrost in the U.S.S.R, with the 
e U.S. Perhaps show the class a map which In- 
fers where there are also islands of permafrost 
the main area. 

•Cressey's description-^ the permafrost. Or 
j;1 present an illustr&tfcd report on the effects 
ost In 1 Siberia. He should compare the changes 
r*om the I960 article to the 1967 articl's. ' f 



J 



for map, see Mel lor / Ccofl. 
of the U .S.S.R. > p. 51 or 



Dee's y , 
t fons* 



et. aT 
P. 603. 



World's Na- 



tressey, Soviet Potent ial s . . 
p. ^6i , paragraph^ i., 
Sochurek, ''Russia's Remote * 
Lands V - M Li fe » June 13, I960. 
Con^fv ■ 1 J3TE>er'lat Rus$la*s 
^ro^-fe'h Frontier, 11 National 
Geographi c. M$h* , 1967, pp. 



$how pupils -the temperature maps of the UA?JU ; . Phys Seal map of the U.S.S.R. 



hem examine these In relationship to the phys I 
Askj What effects do you think the physical 
these northern plains areas combined with-the 
e in these areas y/ould have upon drainage? 
expect to iiavC wel l-dralned land or swampy 
? (Have pupils- set up hypoftheSE$ to teftt.lat- 



Maps of Jad. and July tem- 
perature In the U.S.S.R. 



V show the class a physical map of the U.S.S.R. 

there any parts of the Soviet Union vyhere you 
Yould be difficult to grow crops because of . . 

elfef? Where? How much of |ne country t$ 
vinous or hilly to make good crop land under 
schho log leal conditions? What cbujd be done to 

he amount of hilly land used for crops? 



Physical-political map of 4 he 
U.S.S.R. 




• i 
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S « Tests hypotheses .against da ta , 

S /• Interprets tables (draws Inferences , 
from tables , ) \ ' ~~ ~ 

f 

S, Sets up hypotheses , 

G t The topography of a region may pre- 
. sent limitations given a specific 
level of technology; however, man 



55- 
6. 



The lack of much relief on th 
plains ha k s made it less expen 
railroads and roads over much 
however, poor drainage end pe 
made it difficult to build tr 
routes in some areas- or to ke 
good repair. Air traffic can 
some of these handicaps, altft 
too expensive as yet to move 
goods ♦ 



7, The high mountains have made, 
to build good roadri and railr 
parts of Russia; at a result, 
have been relatively Isolated 
areApaklng transportation to 
a^Pai easier, and technologic 
* m£nts -have made It easier to 
rbads and roads In these area 



J 



•5 



6. 



\ 

The lack of much relief on the extensive 
plains has made it less expensive to bund 
railroads and roads over much of the area; 
however , -poor drainage end pfermafrost have 
made it difficult to bu i Id transportat ion 
routes in some areas or to kee^ them in 
good 'repair. Afr traffic can overcome 
some of these handicaps, although it is 
too expensive as yet to move very bulky , 
goods . 



Rothes es a qa i n s t d a t a , 
ts tables (draws inferences 



TesTJ 
hypotheses , 



qraphy of a region may pre- 
stations given a specific 
technology; however, man 

er|c * - 



7, The high mountains have made it difficult 
to build good roads and railroads through 
parts of Russia: as a result , some parts 
have been r^la(OVely Isolated* Airlines 
are making rfansportat ion to some , of these 
areas easier, a/id technological develop- 
ments have roatfe It easier to,build ra 11 * ^ 
roads and roads in these areas ♦ 



\ 



J 



■5&- 
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6 ( 



Have 
the 



i pupilsV lotok at' thp pi a! 
U.S^S.R; Ask: What of 1 



ins areas on a physical map of 
effect (Jo you think these exten- 
sive plains wotfTd have upog attempts to bu i Id roads, nod, 
railroads?- I /hat effect would the- temperature patter * 
have upon such qttempts? What effects would the tempera- 
ture pattern haV 5 e upon roads and railroads which have ■ 
been built?* ( I f\ necessary remind pup i 1 t of what they j 
learned In activity 2} about the effects of permafrost 
and summer thaw I ri,^ upon buildings and streets In Yakutsk,) 



Phys teal? pot It It 
U.S.S.ft. 



\ 



of 



£7. Show pupils a physical map and large-scale maps of some 
mountainous areas. VAHo show pictures of these areas. 
Ask: How easy do y6u think It would have been for people 
In Russia to build railroads and roads through these moun- 
tains prior to recent roadbulldlng machinery? How easy \ 
would It be today? What effect do you thinfc the" problems\ 
* of building roads would have upon the people living In 
these mountainous areas? Do you think this situation may 
be changing today? Why or why not? 



0. Have pupils examine a map showing railroads and high- 
ways . in the Sov I et\ Un ion. Have them compare these maps 
with similar maps for the U # S. Also /show tables compar 
ing miles of railroads and roads in the. U.S. and in the 
U.S.S.R. How do they account for t 
sure that pupils understand theft th 
all due to differences in* difficult 
Ask j From your study of these maps $ 
pect to find the greatest population 



est people? 
later, ) 



(Have pupi Is 



set^17p\ hypotheses to check 



c 



Also /show tables 
in the. U.S. and 

f& di f ferences ? (Be 
d If f erence is hot 
es.° i n bu i Id ing 'roads .) 
where would you ex- 
dens i t les ? The few- 



Phys.lcal map^of 
Lydplph, G« 
PP. H53, vmq 
Thayer, ftu ss ia , 
85 (pIcturesTT 
Cre$sey, Soviet 

PP., 19, &*>■ WO, 1 
151, 153 (pictur 
\Stavrianps, Glob 

Fljmstrld: U.'S.S 
Araphic Bgckcjroij 
forties, 6-\9. Fl 1 
Re V. of SoV. Un., 
frames I0',\17-U 
For maps cm rai 
roads, see-aHa: 
vjlet Union dr Ci 

et, ¥1/, WorM'< 
p. 5Q6j MelloW 




\ 



j. , _ . ..155- ■ 1 

Is look at the 1 plains areas -on a physical map of Physical 

• Ri Ask:vWhat effect do y<W think t\hese exten- U«$ t $.R, 
ns wo.ulih have upon 'attempts ito bui Id ^roacb /nrvj 

* 'V/hat effect wot^ld'the temperature pat te! n| , 
such .attempts ? ; What effect^ would the tempdra- 

ern have ,upon roads and railmads which have 
t?' ( I f^jecessary* remind pup/Is of what they 
T? activity 23 about the effects of permafrost - ' - 1 
tbaytng upon bul tdings and Streets ify Yakutsk.) 



pol i t ical map of 



Is a physical map and large-scgle maps cif some ipf 
us areas. Also show pictures 6f these area%. 
easy do you think It woul.d havb been for" people 
to bu fid railroads and roads .through these, mouri- 
or .to recent foadbu riding machinery? How easy \ 
>e today? Wh^t eff^dt do you think the problems 
n # g roads^ W( v u1d\ have upoh v the people living in \ 
ntainous areqs^ Do you think'thls s i tuatrpn'may 
ngr totiay? Why\or why no.t? \ 

\ * \ ■ 1 ■■• . * ■ 

\ , \ ' 



Physical map of the U.S.S.R. 
Lydolph, Geog, of the U.S.S.R. 

PP. 153, "IIFtmapsj. ' 
Thayer, Russia, pp. 22-23, 
-85 (pictures J7 
Cressey So viet 
pp. 19* 64, 140, TWf 
151, 153 (pictures). 
Stavrianos, Global Hi story 
p. 304. , ~ * 
films trips U. S.S.ft. > The Geo- 



V 

Potentials , 



■ . • , 

14 examine a map Showing fa i 1 roads arici high- 
ic Soviet Union. Have th^rn compare these maps 
lar maps for the U.S. Also shpw tables compar- v. 
of railroads and roads in the U t \S. aj^d in the 
Hot^do they account for tnp di fferehces ?, (Be 
pupils understand th3t\ the \d i f ferencO| \£ not 

erenqes M n d 1 f fTcu 1 1 lejs in buildnhg roads.) 
ouiMst;udy ^fUhese maps, where v^ou^d you ex* 
tne\ gre^tds tVpopulatMon dens 1 1 les 7 The few* 
(rna^e pypi\l* V^et, up hypotheses to check 



raphic Background , .E9egate, 
rames, 6-5. Films trips Nat, 
of So v. Uni . 
10, >7-l«. 



Res 
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\ 



Y 1 \ 



. S. V.E.j 

frames 10, >7 
For maps of ra\ 1 ro3ds and 
roads, see atlases on* the So- 
viet Union or Cressey, Sov. 
Potentials , op. 1 0- It r Beasy , 
et. \al . , yWor Id' s Nat Ions , 
p . $86 ; Mel lor, Geog. of the 
U.S.S.R. t\P. 338; 
Lydolph, Geog. of the 
pp. 39^, 39b, , ' (maps J, p 
(tabid,). 



U.S.SJL. 



\ 



ftas learned to- overcome many of the 
earlier limitations, , i 

' ! . / \ ; 
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S t Draws Inferences from maps by ap - 
plying previous IV- learned concepts 
, fend ^ene r aJ I z a 1 1 onsT ~ 



\ 



8. The direction, In which the 
been Important, part Icularl 
new engineering techniques 



\ 
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How have t) group of pup! Is or the. ent I re class check' 
geography texts and other materials to find' out hbw ac : 
curate their predictions have been about roads and rail 
roads, '' 



r 



29. Project a map of airlines in the U.S.S.R, Ask pupllfe to 
compare It with the railroad and highway maps. To'wnat 
extent do alrHneV supplement these' other types of trans- 
port in the same regions?' To what extent do they provide 
transportation facilities to areas outride of those Served 
by railroads and highways? , ♦ 



Project a table showing the increase in air traffic flrom 
1955 to 1965. Oib'cuss Its implications, | ♦ 

10. Now have pup i Is loik at a map showing the rivers In west- 
ern U.S. S, ft. Ask: In what direction do' the different 
rivers flow? Why?' Into what bodies of water do thes< 



G insburg, At la's c 
velopmen t ,• pp.1 6' 
77 (maps and tab 1 
Whiting, S ov. Uni 
230-233 (maps M 
For wr 1 tten disci 
rai l roads and hit 
Cressey, Soviet 1 
pp. 7*6. : 
Whiting, Soviet 1 

pp. qltwzm 

Lengyel , S oy, Up 
Scholastlc^Bookl I 
I tors; Sov. Unj( 
93. ~ 
Lydolph, Geoq. 
pp. 389-39: - i, 
Mel lor. Geog. ofi! 

>. 309, m^m 

Kohh and Drummom 
Today, pp. 391-3: 
Transp. i Comm. 
S.V.E., frames 3! 
Whiting, Sov. Un, 
pp;. 238-239 (map 
((ftble). 



Phys lea) map of 



group of pupils or the entire class check 
texts and other materials to find out how ac- 
ir predictions have been about roads and rail 



map of airlines in the U.S,S # ft # Ask pupils to' 
with the railroad and highway map^s # To what 
airlines, supplement 'these other types of trans- 
e same regions? To what extent do they provide 
t tori facilities to areas outside of those served 
ds and,v highways? 

t^ble showing the increase in air traffic. from 
6£; Discuss i ts impl Icat ions ♦ 



of Ec. Do 



see; 
Potentials , 



Ginsburg, At 1 as 

77 (mops and .tables). 
Whi t ing, S ovj Un toff to day , 
230^233 (maps of higfiways ). 
For°written discussion of 
railroads and highways, 
Cressey, Soviet 
pp* 7*8, 
Whiting, Soviet Union Today , 
PP/ 229,2 34-236. / - 
Lengyel, So v, Union , 65-66, 
Scholas t icHBook Services Ed- 
itors, Sov. Union » pp, 92- 

93; ™ I 

Lydolph, Oeoq. of the U.S.S .R. 

pp* 389- 3T. 

Mellor, Geog, of the U,S,S«R, , 

P. 309, ^7-5»- 
Kohn and Drummond, The World 
Today » pp # 
Transp, & 



391-392/ Fllmstript 
Comm. In Sov,, Un, , 



S f V.C, , frames 33-^0, 
Whiting, Sov. Union 
PP. 238-239 (map), p. 
(table). 



Today, 



upils look at a map showing the rivers in west- 
R* AsJ<: Inwhat direction do the different 
W? Why? Into what bodies of water do these 



Physical map of U,S»S t R t 



$. Se t s up hypot hes cs . 

G. *The topography of a region may pre- 
sent limitations glVena specific 
level of technology? however, man 
has* learned to overcome many of the 
earl ler 1 imi tat Ions, 



r 



some 'of the problems of th 

a. /The Volga flows into th< 
pi an Sea. It has been 

* portation but not so us 
flowed into a body of w 
to open seas, ' Recent c 
the Volga River to "'the 
flows into the Caspian 
River which flows into 
Moscow, which lies some 
any sea, is now connect 
canals and rivers to fl 

b. The. course of the easte 
them from moderately rie 
areas with sparse popuh 
between several areas qi 
Consequently the rivers 
for transportat l8h. than 
wise be, 

c. The rivers of the Sovle 
1y north or south rathe 
west, This has meant ti 
have not provided as got 
east and west as many Wc 
However A a number of tr 
rivers do provide some < 
Earlier iti Russian histt 
between these tributary 
Soyiet Union has buMW 
necting the tributaries 



Draws inferences from maps by ap- 
plying' previously- learned concepts 
and generalizations . *> 



d. Most of the'eastern rlv< 
, into the Ardt ic. This 
useful for transportati< 



ERIC 



some of the problems of the past. 



a. The Volga flows into the landlocked Cas- 
» pian Sea. It has been useful for trans- 
portation but^not sd useful" as though Vt 
flowed into a"jt)ody of water with,access 
to open seas. Recent canals have tied 

. the Volga River to the Oon River which 
flows Into the Caspian Sea and tQ the 
River which flows into the Bal t Ic Se^. 
Moscow T which lies some dtstpnce from 
any sea, is now connected by a series of 
canals and rivers to fivd seas. 

b. .The course of the eastern rivers takes ^ 
them from moderately -iensly populated ertas x> 
areas with sparse population rather than 
between several areas of den^se ;populat Ion, 
Consequently the, rivers are jles^ useful 

for transportation than the/ might other- 
wise be, % 

i < » 9 

c. The rivers of the Soviet Union flow main- 
ly north or south rather than e^st and 
west. This has meant that the rivers 
have not provided as good transportation 
east and ,west as many would have desired. 
However, a number of tributaries of these 
rivers do provide some east-west' routes, 
Earlier \x\ Russian history, men portaged 
between these tributaries* Today, {he 
Soviet Union has by 1 1 1 many canals con- 
necting the tributaries* 



d. Most of the^eastern rivers flow northward 
Into the Arctic. This makes them less 
useful for transportation because th^ 



rivers Mow?: How useful "do you think -these, rivers "would 
be for transportat ion? * Why? From, what you know so\far 
cjbout the Soviet Union, how dense would you expect the 
populat ion J to be near .tha mouths ov ihd eastern rivets? 
Why?. If you' are r ight in your c guess, how would this af- 
fltet the usefulness of- these rivers? How useful are the 
r lyers fon;:.transportat ion «east and wes t across the Soviet 
..Union? How do you think ear ly Russ fans usedvthem as they 
moved in an east -west direction? 'How do you think the 
Soviets might Increase their value f orj|oikt\wes t trans-' 
portatlon today? (Have . pup i Is set up fi^ottieses to check 
later, } , v - . • -. 



x / 



x 



Remind pupils of the temperature maps" once more # Ask; 
■khai effect do you think temperatures would have upon 
'the usefulness of Soviet rivers for transportation? Pro- 
ject a table showing the length of the shipping season 



Phys lc$t map 
Temperature (p 
Lydolphi Geo; 
p. 388 (table 



.flow? How useful, do you think thcs-e rivers would . 
transportation? Why? From what . you know so f'oV 
ae Soviet- Union, how dense would you expect the \ 
Ton to be near the mouths pr I; he 'eastern fivers? \ 
f you are right in your guess , how wou Id* th is af« 
e usefulness of these rivers? How useful are the 
for transportation east end west across the Soviet 

How do you think ea r 1 y Russians used t h cm as i hey 
van east-west direction? How do you think the 

might increase their value for east-west trans- 
m today? (Have pupils set up hypotheses . to check 



?upHs of the temperature maps once more. Ask: 
: ect do you think temperatures would have upon 

'uVness. of Soviet rivers^ for transportation? Pro- Lydblph, Geo. ;bf the .U.SjsiR. 
:aM^ «howing the length or the shipping season p, 388 ( table)', ~~ 



Physical map of U.S.S.R, 
Temperature map of U.S.S.R, 



Sets up hypo theses . 

Tests hypotheses against data . 

The topography of a region may pre- 
sent HmTtat ions given a specific 
level of technology; however , man 
has 1 earned to overcome many of 
the earlier limitations. 



Tests hypotheses^ against data . 

The topography of a region may pre- 
sent l l Imitations given a specific 
level of technology? however, man 
has learned to overcome many of 
the earlier 1 Iml-tat ions. 



river mouths are frozen over much of 
the year. Furthermore, the river ice 
melts to the south and so on the upper 
parts of the river first; this means 
that the water is more likely to over- 
flow the river banks where rivers are 
still frozen. There Is great flood- 
ing In the plains area 'in the spring; 
cdmblned with permafrost, this fjood- 
ing has resulted In many swampy areas. 



on major rivers in the U.S.S.R, 



Also ask: Where /Joes the ice in the Mississippi thaw 
f'irst? What effect does this thawing have upon the 
river below? Why was there such a s t erious f lood in Min- 
nesota on Lhe Mississippi ^nd Minnesota rivers in the 
spring, of I £65? (The ground froze very deep before heavy 

snows came, so that the water from melted snow could 
not sink into the ground,} Now consider the Soviet riv- 
ers which flow northward. What parts of these rivers 
would thaw first when spring comes? Would you expect 
thqse rivers to flood more or less than the Mississippi? 
Why? Would you„e;<pect the ) 965 situation of run-off in 
Minnesota due t6 the freezing of the ground to be simi- 
lar to the Russian situation or would you expectythe 
floods to sink rapidly into the Russian soil along the 
rivers? Why? Would you expect the floods to recede 
more rapidly in Minnesota or in the Soviet Union? Why? 
What do you think the effects gf this flooding would 
have upon the land for agricultural purposes? Now de- 
scribe the Moods which take place on Soviet rivers. 



Have pupils check, the i r hypotheses about 'the usefulness 
of rivers for transportation by reading various geogra- 
phy texts. Be sure to have some pupils, read Lydolph 
and Cressey on the building of canals and Taaffe on the 
reasons why rivers are not used to full capacity 
handling freight whon railroads, are so crver-wor ked , 



for 



After pupils have finished reading, discuss: Wore your 
hypotheses correct or do you need to modify them? (Ana- 
lyze reasons.) How have the Soviets made their river 
system more useful for transportation? Why isn't more 
freight traffic shifted to the rivers now that so many 
canals have been built and since railroads are so busy? 
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ivers in the U.S.S.R, 



l/hcre does the ice 
tat effect does this 



i n t he Miss i 
t fiaw i n 9 have 
V/hy was there such a serious 
Mississippi and Minnesota 



s i pp i .thaw 
upon the 
f 1 ood in M i n - 
r ivers in the 



■w? 

li/6b? (The ground froze very deep before heavy 
ne, so that the water from melted snow could 
nto the ground.) Now cc.sider the Soviet riv- 
flow northward. What parts of these rivers 
/first when spring comes? Would you expect 
rs to flooc^more or less than the Mississippi? 
d you expect the 1965 situation of run-off in • 
due to the freezing of the ground to be simi- 

Russian situation or would you expect the 
-.ink rapidly into the Russian soil along the 
'hy? Would you expect the floods to recede 
ly in Mi nnesota 



hi" think the 



or in the Soviet Union? Why? 
effects of this flooding would 
the land for agricultural purposes? Noiy de- 
floods wf|ich take place/on Soviet rivers! 

/ 
/ 

/ 

Is check their hypothesc^ about the usefulness 
for transportation by feeding various geogra- 
Be sure to have som<* pupils read Lydolph 
ey on the building of tanals and Taaffe on the 
oy rivers are not usee/ to full capacity for 
rreight when railroads are so over-worked. 



i Is have finished reading, discuss 
j correct or do you/ need to modify 
ons ; ) How have th£ Soviets made their 
re useful' for transportation? Why isn't 
raffic shifted to/ the rivers now that so 
vc been built and since railroads are so 



Wore your 
them? (Ana- 
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more 
rrtony 
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127-129, 191- 196, 2\k, 388- 
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Cressey, Soviet Potentials, 
PP. to- 857 B?-83;"W5FT^9- 
100, 129. 

Taaffe, "Volga Riyer Trans- 
portation: Problems and Pros- 
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S « Oraws inferences from maps by a p- 
plying previous ly- learned concepts 
and general izaeions. 

S. Sets up hypotheses » 

S. Tests hypotheses against data , 

6> The s ignif icanc&^of location de- 
pends upon culture) developments 
both within and outside a country. 

G* The topography of a region may pre- 
sent limitations given a specific 
level of technology; however, man 
has Teamed to overcome many of 
the earlier limitations. 



9, The U.S.S.R. has vast water 001 
. tial. 

a # \*<t has many sources of watei 
the; southern and eastern mot 
ever, many of ,the potential 
not close to major concent r< 
population or industry and r 
riyers are frozen much of tj 



b, the lack of much rel lef on 
<£f the Soviet plains has. mav 
on these plains flow very s 
fruch of their course. This 
river transportation easier 
di capped the development of 
Men can oyercom^ the lack o 
\ falls by Building dams, but 
steep banks along some of t 
\ has made even dam-bui Iding 
/ some of the/rivers, 
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ences from maps by\ap 



jousiy- learned concepts 
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o theses . 



heses against data . 



cance of location de- 
cultural development^ 
and. outside a country. 

phy of a region may p ra- 
tions given a specifics 
chnology; however, man\ 

to overcome many of 

limitations, - 



9. The U.S. S.R, has*vast water power poten- 
tial, 

a. It has many sources of water power in" 
the southern arvfi eastern mounta ins ; how- 
ever i many of the potent lal /sources are 
not close to majoclcohcentrat ions of* 
population or industry and maoy of the 
rivers are- frozen/much of the year. 



b. The lack of much relief on large partes 
/of the Soviet plains has made the rater's 
on these plains flow very slowly over 
much of their course. This has made 
river transportation easier but, has han- 
dicapped the development of water power. 
Men can overcome the lack of natural 
falls by building dams, but the lack of 
steep banks along some of the rivers* 
has made even dam-biri Iding'diff Icult on 
some of the rivers* 
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33* Cal l the attention of the cla^St to thei physical map and 
tola Rainfall map once more* \Ask; Wn'at possible sources 
do you* see for the development of wat£r power? How use- 
ful would t!ie southern and eastern mountains be ?s a 
source of wqter power? Why? \. 



PW5ICfl\Wj 

Ralrifall roai 



Now sh6w pupils maps and pictures; of some }6 f the plains 
areas through which Soviet rivers flow. .Asto What ef- 
fects do^ you think this kind of relief woutd have upon 
the ease of moving boats over these rivers* Upon the 
possibilities of using the rivers for water\ power? (Ois- 
cuss possibilities without dams, piscuss difficulties 
of building dams In some of these ijreas.) \ 

\. i " \ \ 

Keve several pupils check in geography! texts \ to find out 
more about water power developments \ and the problems 
facing thp Soviets as they try to build dams. \ 

\ \" ■ \ \ 

Project a map showing hydN>*lectric developments in the 
U.S.S.R, and have pupils test thei r hypotheses against 
it. Does the lack of development- in eastern mountains 
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\, \ pects" in Jhoman, and- Pot ton, 
\ eqs . F ocus on Geog. Ac t i v i ty , 

t - pp. iBrn^r — > 



Physical map of the U.S.S.R, 
if 



etcntloA of the pUss \ to • theVphyi ila 1 map and 

a 1 !, 1 Vim Ipnce \more A \ , A.tf J< i . what p6ss)bl,e sources Rainfall map of the U.S.S.R. 
Vfor, ihe; deveilop.iV.eVit of wateiy.powen.f How. use- 
it'ne soutb^rn anaAeastern mpuntajhs be as a 
water potter? -\whW? \ \\ \\ . \ 
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: • • \ ■■■■■ 

pupils, maps and pictures of some of the pfaVns 
jufgh which Soviet rivers flow. Ask: What ef- 
i)U think this; kind of relief Would have upon 
of moving boats over these rivers ? Upon the 
ties of usfng\the rivers for water power? (Dis- 
abilities without dams. Discuss difficulties 
ig dams in some of these areas. ) 

\o\ pupils check in geography texts to find out 
water power developments and \ the problems 
Soviets as they try to bui Id dams. 

ap showing hydf**lectr ic developments In the 
ar\d have pupils test their hypotheses against 
the lack of development In eastern mountains 

o # 
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LycJolph, Geog. of Ihe U.S.S.R. , 
pp. i 0 , 83 (maps!? 
Cressey , Sov. _Potent|a|s , 

PP. 38, 95 , §9, nMplctures. ) 
Fl 1ms trips: Natl l # Res. _ in Sov . 
% Un. , S.V.£., frames 20-22, 26. 

. Kohn and Drummond, World To - 
day, p. 388, m. 

Lydolph, Geog. of the U.S.S.R. 
< p. 2U\, col .2. • , 



Draws Inferences from' maps' by ap- 
plying prey j ous i y- I ea rned concep ts 
and generalizations. 11 



Setr. up hypotheses . 

Climate may set up limitations upon 
'man's activities, given a specif 1c 
level of technology, but man- has • 
1 earned to overcome many of the 
earlier limitations. w 

Tests hypotheses against data ^ 

Vegetation is affected by tempera- 
ture and precipitation. * 

Pheonomena. are distributed uneven- 
ly oyer the earth's surface, result- 
ing In great divers ity or variabili- 
ty from one place to another \ 

' v ■ ' ' ' *** * 

■ .'**.■ • ■ »' 

Unevenly-distributed phenomena form 
distinctive patterns on the map. 



D raws Inferences from maps by ap - 
ply [\ run p rev I ous j y - 1 ea r n ed concep ^ s 
and generalizations. 

Sets u p hypotheses . 




C. Types of agriculture ih\a region 
a natfon^s .cultural values, perce 
technology as we 1 1 as up^n- c l.imat 
and physical relief. \ 

1. The climate has affected veget 
and the development of agricul 
, man. Is learning to overcome :soi 
i previous limitations upbn agri 



The c l.i mate has effected th 
of natural vegetation. 



1 ) The U.S.S.R, may be dlvi 
major vegetation zones d 

/ taiga, steppe, and deser 

2) There .is a small area of 
.. ea! vegetation near the 

* 3) Vegetation In the sou the 
V depends upon elevation a 
or southern exposure whl 
/both rainfal I and temper 



b; the climate and vegetation 
w^oi Is In the Soviet Union, 
'spajCA also affected by the kt 
.\jjK¥$S'. the region, the movement 
i ^ IhY ou g h various types of er 

■l;7i ' " - 

A ■ * - ■ " - - 
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Types of agriculture in a region depend upon 
a nation's cultural values, perceptions, and- 
technology as well as upon climate, soils, 
and physical relief, 

1, The climate has affected vegetation, soils, 
and the development of agriculture, although 
man Is learning to overcome some of the 
previous 1 tmi tat ions upon agriculture, 



a. The climate has affected tfcie development 
of natural vegetation, 

1) The U.S»S,R, may be divided into four 
major vegetation zonefs. of tundra, 
taiga, steppe, and desert. 

2) There r i!> a smaft area of sub-tropl- 
x cal vegetation near the .Black Sea, 

3) Vegetation in the southern mountains 
depends upon elevation and northern 
or 'southern exposure whi^h affects 
both rainfall and temperature. 



b. The climate and vegetation have affected 
soils in the Soviet Union, although soils 
are also affected by the kind of rocks 
in the region, the movement of. soil 
through various types of erosion and 
glaciation. 




- r 
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prove that there 
Quote LycJolph on 
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is no potential there? Why or why not? 
the/potential in this area. 



Ik. Have pupt Is. cons ider all of the other maps which they 
have examined. thus far, Discuss: How do vou think 
climate would affect vegetation and agricultural produc* 
tion In different parts of the U.S,S,R,? (How would It 
affect types of vegetation? The soil?* The kinds of 
crops grown? The distribution of crops? Other uses 
to which the land might be put?) Remind pupils that 
most field crops developed up to the present time need 
at least 100 days free from frost. 



35 • Have pupils examine a map of; natural vegetation. (Be 
sure to include a m£p showing marshlands.) Show pic- 
tures of vegetation. Discuss: Were your hypotheses 
correct or do you ncfed to modify them? How do you ac- 
count for differences In different parts of the Soviet 
Union? 



For maps , sec 
of the U.S,S« 
Cress.ey i SbV. 

pp. 

atlases of t\ 
or frame 28 
NatH, Res. 



36. Review what pupils learned in earlier grades about the 
factors affecting soil development and the effects of 
soil upon growing crops. Or, if necessary, have pupils 
read a brier description of these factors and effects. 



Kohn and Orun 
Today , .pp. 6] 



it there Is no potential there? Why or why not? 
Jolph on the potential In this arda. 



6 



Is consider all of the other maps which they s 
lined thus far. Discuss: How do you think 
;ould affect vegetation and Agricultural produc- 
different parts of the U,S>S.R.? (How would it 
/pes of vegetation? The soil? The kinds of 
)wn? The distribution of crops? Other uses 

the land might be put?) Remind pupils that 

d crops developed up to the present time need 

100 days free from fros;. 



ils examine a map of natural vegetation. (Be 
include a map showing marshlands . ) iShow pic- 
vegetation* Discuss: V/ere your hypotheses 
.y do you need to .modify them? How do you ac- 
dlfferences in different parts of the Soviet 



For maps, see Lydolph, Geog , 
of the U t S,S,R ' t p. 18; 
Cressey, SoV. Potentials , 
PP. **-5} . 

atlases of the Soviet Union) 
or frame 28 In fllmstrlp: 
Nat'l. Res. of -the Sov. U n. , 

JTtt — 



nat pupils learned in earlier grades about the 
effecting soli development and the effects of 
v growing crops. Or, Jf necessary, have pupils 
rlev description of these factors, and effects. 

o 
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Tests hypo theses against data, 

G. Nature changes the face of- the 
earth thfough biotic processes. 

G. The soil type in a particular 

place is affected by the type of 
basic rock in the region, the 
c) imate, vegetation, eros ion, wind, 
and glaciers, as well as by how man 
treats the soi I » , 



S» * Oravs Infere n ces frog maps by ap\ 
p 1 y i nq P reyTou s 
and general izat Tons, T* - . 

S. Sets up hypotheses . 

S . Tests hypotheses against data . 

G. Types of agriculture In A region 
depend upon man's cultural values 
perceptions and technology as well 
as upon climate, soils and topog- 
raphy. * 

The land in hot regions dries fast 
as the warm air picks up mo4sture} 
therefore, more rain Is needed to 
grow crops in these regions than In 
regions which are not so hot. 



1 ) The^-ef f ects of climate 
' de'^ee of leaching. bee 

the 'amount of humus- in 
thfe result of natural v 
and the degree to which 
wind^and water erosion; 
affected by man's use q 

<fi 

2) Rermafrost has also bee 
cause of poor drainage 
northern Russia. 



c. The climate, landforms, an 
affected agriculture, alth 
learned to overcome some o 
I imi tat ions . 

1 ) Much of southern, centra 
ern U.S.S^R. has too 1 i 
exist Ing crops unless \ 
.'ri gated; even the best" 
the Soviet Union is sub 
threat of drought. 



2} The areas of the U # S.S t 
the least rain are also 



p these s again st data , 

[onges the face of the 
pugh biotic processes. 

:ype in a particular, 
hffejpted by the type of 
•^1n the region, the 
i/egetation, erosiony wind, 
pr^.as well as by how man 
so il . v ■* 



1 ) The effects of cl imate i nc lude the 
degree of leaching because of rain, 
the. amount of humus in the soil as. 
the result of natural vegetation, 
and the degree to which there is 
wind and water eros ion ; soil is 'also 
ected by man's use of the soil. 

2) ^Permafrost has also been an important 
cause Qf poor drainage in much of 
northerrt Russ la, ^ 




snces from, maps by ^ ap> 
^ynf^Tfy- \ e a r nejT co\ rr ce p t s 
pi izat Ions ] 

'po theses » 

>theses aga>i ns t da ta » 

grlculture in a region 
)n man l s cultural values 
)S and technology as well 

imate, soi Is and topog- 



c. The climate, landforms , and soil have 
affected agriculture, although man has 
learned to overcome s.ome of the earlier 
I imi tat ions . 

1 ) Much of southern, central, and east- 
ern \J«S>S t fli has too little rain for 
existing crops unless land can be ir- 
rigated; even the best farmland in 
the Soviet Union is subject to the 
threat of drought, , 



n hot regions dries fast 
fm air picks up moisture; 
more rain is needed to 
in. these reg ions than in 
iich are not so hot* 



2) The areas of the U t S.S' # R. vftiich get 
the least rain are also the 
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or 



Nov; show the doss rainfall and vetjcL 
Soviet Union again, 'In* which prrt" 
would they,- expect the most leachirgrf' 
the country would, they expect -the most 
which part would they expect the 
which part would they expect the 



Recall what pupils learned earlier 
In what areas would they find poor 



t ion mops or th 
t lie country • 
n wh ich par ts 
ac i d boils ? S 
richest soils.? In 
creates t w i nd uros i o 



1 5 An<l Vi 
>f the UV5 
^bove, ) 



ohou t ponna fro 
soi j drainage,? 



Have pup i Is .'check these guess ete against' a so! Is *n#p. 



37. Have tjie'class compare the- so Us jn«>p w i >|i j.he v ra ifif al I 
map, friwhat soil regions dev.'.; ( ho S get the 

l)Ost rainfall .for crops? the least rainfall ? -What kind 
of rainfall dties the best soil rcgiph get? Hpv.e pupUs 
look at the temperature map again.- What would they ex-* 
pfe^to be true of evaporation in different vpa^ts ofi the 
. ScfyWt U ft ion? Is evaporation greater 4 where ■ rainfal \ Is . 
heaviest or where it is scarce? 'Hqw does evaporation; 
affect agriculture? Compare the rolnoill -in* the*<t>.)o£k'- . 
eont.h region of the IKS.S.R. with that un thf black'' \ 
earth. region of the U>S, Ask: Why ddes the U;S.S^S # 
need sl ightly less rainfall than .the U\$ # does for ag 
r icq ttu^al crop?? (.The 11 ' — - 



[$de atlases of 



S6e.otYnseS ojn 
Sov^Jf^Jon, VP 



, F U.S. nee^s about 20 inches- a 

year jV t.Ke U,S,SiR, "can get by wi tn .opout'v 15 Inches a * 
year.) -l^iere. do you think crops would be grown' -in, the 
Soviet Union? What kinds of creeps,? l/here <jo you think 
there would' be dairying? grazing? , • • 



Now compare the jtemperature,l;ra|nfkl 1 , soils and physi 
co 1 maps viith a map shoving those, part^ of £he Soviet 
Union which are cultivated. Have pupils Ideht I fy the 
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\y wouid i\u-y t xpect' 
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; wca' I'd tViC y o <nec t. c 
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L WOLll.d t he; y e, ^OCt' t 
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Jt pup] )s U-arncJ oar 


! 1 e r oIjom t 
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:eas v/ould they find 
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tit I 
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Sco at loses of Soviet Union. 



j- ! ■ ! i L< r ^ I [i U\ ) ] 

!.\^ ' ijCt the 

: a iist ..;] ! ? Whe t kind 
i >n go t ? Have pup i ) s 
What wou 1 d they ex- 
; i f f crent parts of i he 



;1oss cnmpiii'tt i.he v>jr\. 
ihiit, soil rog i- »!3*i :1 ■ ■ ■ r - > 
fa 11 i or crups>? tlu; . 1 is.-i 
11 does the besC i>oil rr- 
i ;ic t emp erasure n ui p , o g a i r t 
true of evaporation in 
ion? Tir^evnpor^t ion .^gn-MU.r" where rainfall is 
)r where', i t-i-sr-scorcc? - How does evaporation 
riculture? Co pore tlie roinral) in the b;;:k 
ion o. ttie U.S.S.R, with that in the block 
ion of the U*S, Ask: Why docs the U.S.S.R. 
htly less rainfall than the U'.S. does for ag- 
1 crops?. (The U.S. needs about ?0 inches a 
.U t S t S t ft § con get by with about 15 inches a 
hofre do you think, crops would be grown in the 
ion? What kinds of crops? Where do you think 
Id be dairying? grazing? 



re the temperature, rainfall, soils and phys i 
./ith a map showing those parts of the Soviet 
ch are cultivated. Have pupils identify the 



See atlases and Horinsky, 
cdv , Encyct. af Russ, :and the 
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Lydolph, Geqg. of the -U.S.S. R, t 
p. 298. ~~ ------ . 

C r e s s e y , So v. Pot en t "I a 1 s , 
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Draws i nf erenccs f rom table s and 
graphs ~ 

RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT 
CONTRADICTS PRECONCEPTIONS. 

Man uses his physical environment 
ift terms of his cultural values , 
perceptions, and level of technol 
ogy. 



Tests hypotheses against data. 

Differing crops need differing a? 
mounts of rainfall and differing 
temperatures and number of frost' 
free days in* order to grow; they 
need water and dryness at differ 
ent times during their period of 
growth. 
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enccs from tables end 



I0ENCE EVEN WHEN 
PRECONCEPTIONS. 



IT 



s phys i ca 1 en v I ronmen t 
his cultural values, 
( and level of technol 



with the highest temperatures and 
so the most evaporation; the amount 
of evaporation is also important 
when dams are built for irrigation 
purposes, - | 

3) such of the northern part of the U,S.S.R, 
is too cold (with too few frost-free 
days) forrmany kinds of crops and 
even most crops under existing tech- 
no log ical developments . 

*0 Only about 10£ per cent of the land 

is arable; another 16,6 per cent is 

used for hay crops and pasture for 
animals (other than reindeer). The 

Soviets cultivated about 50 per cent 

more land than was cultivated' in the 
U.S. In 1960, 



heses against data. 



rops need '*<f ferine) a? 
ainfall ana differing 
i% and number of frost* 
n order to grow; they 
and dryness at differ- 
uring their period of 



The kinds 
the basis 
factors . 



of crops grown 
of cultural as 



are selected on 
wel 1 as phys ical' 



and 



ine type of agricultural activity 
kinds of crops grown are, affected In > 
part by climate, soil, and landforms. 



I 



y 
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/Fertile triangle, as shown on this rep. .They should also 
/ identify the climotic, vegetation, soil and Tandform 
/ chorocter i s t i cs of the area within the triangle. 



Pp. ^-5. 
O'eas y , e t ♦ a I 
P. 576. 
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S ho - 1 
Ask: 



the class a pie graph on land-u 
What proportion of the land 
crops? llhat part is used for 



c in the U.S # S.R # 

is cultivated for fovd 
hay and pasture? 

■i 1 

Shov/ pupils e chart comparing the amount of 
land (I960) in the U # S t S»R» and in the U.S. 
amount in each with the population in each 
the difference important? What factor must 
deciding which country is better off 
1 tural resources ? 



sown crop- 
> Compare the 



ed i n 
agr icu 



be cons ider- 
n terms of 



Wow show* the class a chart compaVL q the yield per acre 
for a number of crops in the U.S, and in the U.S.S.R. 
Hew can pupils account for this difference? What might, 
be factors, other than soil types, temperature, and rain- 
fall? 



Lydolph, Geo, 
p. 28k (pie i 
(tabl^ compa 
acre)','* p. 28 
ing cul t i vat 
two countrie: 



39^ Show pupils 'a series of maps on agricultural prpdycti^h 
in the Soviet Union, Ask: Were your ear 1 i er hypotheses 
correct? Have pupi ls compare th^e maps once more with 
soil, rainfal 1 , . temperature, vegetation and physical 
maps tp help them understand better why certain crops f 
are grown in certain places and why other types of agri- 
cultural production are carried on in areas where there 
is little cultivated land. 



Oeasy, Wo r 1 d 

pp. '577^7^ 
Lydolph, Geo 

pp. 301-3TJS7 



triangle, as shown on this r r <p. They should also 

the climotjc, vegetation, soil and landform / 
ri sties of the area within the triangle. 



class a pic graph on land-use in toe Tj.S^S.R. 
at proportion of the land is cultivated for foul 
What part is used for hay and pasture? 

tils a chart comparing the amount of sown crop- 
60) in the U«S a S»R fl and in the U,S, Compare the 
n each with the population in each country. Is 
erence important? What factor must be consider- 
sciding which country is better off in terms of 
ural resources? 

• 

7 dl he class a chart comparing the yield per acre 
jrftber of crops in the U*S. and in the U,S,S.R a * 
pupils account for this difference? What might 
Dr5 other than soil types* temperature, ,and 



PP. **-5. 

Ocasy, e t . a 1 , , , r/or 1 < h Na tions, 
P< 
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Lydolph, Gc otj. of the U . S.S.R, 
p. 2 8^ (pie graph), p f 285 
(table comparing yield per 
acre), p, 280 (table compar- 
ing cultivated land in the 
two countries). 



rn 1 n- 



A 

pi Is a series of maps on agricultural production 
Soviet Union, Ask: Were your earlier hypotheses 
Have pupils compare t'w.o maps once more with 
ainfallj temperature, vegetation and physical 
help them understand better why certain crops 
m in certain places and why other types of agri- 
production are carried on in areas where there 
e cul t ivated land. 



Deasy, World's Nations, 

pp. '6t^rnTi — * 

Lydolph, Geoq. of the U.S.S..R, 
PP. 301-3U*, 3lB. - 323. 



G, M^n uses his phys ical envi ronment 
in terms of his cul tural values , 
perceptions, and leve r t M tech- 
nology. 



c 



Sets up hypotheses . 
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A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TION AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE^ 



+ ■ 



•7! 



ils physical environment 
of his cultural values , 
:ms, and level of tech- 



L 



h ypotheses t 



b. The type of agricultural activity and 
the kinds of crops grown are affected 
in part by man*s cultural values and 
t echno I og i ca 1 know 1 edge . 

1) The Soviets are rotating crops with- 
in the ma In wheat-growi ng area In 
order to maintain soM fertility. 

2) The Soviet Union Is changing some of 
the crops because of , a new desire 
for certain crops not grown in abun- 
dance earlier and because of new 
places where sdme of the old crops 
can be grown. 



3. The Soviet Union is using many approaches 
to try to expand the areas In which it can 
grow crops j 1 1 has a 1 ready I ncreased 1 ts . 
cultlated area by about 73 per cent be- 
tween 1928 and 1958. 



jCALOF THE FINALITY OF 
E{ CONSIDERS GENERAL IZA- 

THEORIE^ AS TENTATIVE, 
UBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 

NEW EVIDENCE. 



a. The government has been developing 
vast irrigation project^ and draining 
swamplands. 



b. The government has opened up new wheats 
farms in relatively dry areas (the Vir- 
gin Land areas ) and has used dry-farm- 
ing techniques in these areas. 
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hO. Ask* Oo you think physical features and climate deter- 
mine where the crops are grown? Why 6r why not? Tell 
the class about recent changes in crops with a' switch 
to greater corn production in the Ukraine because of de- 
sires of the people. Use other examples, or have pupils 
point out examples, qf places In which a number of crops 
"are grown or could be grown and where the kinds grown 
are affected by cultural choicer 

Have pupils read a brief description of-agr icul tural 
crops and other land use in different parts of the So- 
viet Union. 



k]. Ask: Suppose you are a Soviet agricultural expert and 
you want to expand the amount of cul t ivated land In the 
U.S.S.R. './hat might you do? What has been done In the 
U.S. to expand cultivated land? (If necessary ask ad--> 
ditlonal questions about what has been done In this 
coun.trv to expand cultivates land in dry and swampy 
areas . ) " ' . ' 



\ 



Kohn and Or 
day, pp. 38 
Oe^sy , Worl 



hi. Show pupils a physical map of the U.S.S.R. once more. 
Where are possible sources of water 'for Irrigation in 

r- the dry areas? Now show pupils a map of Irrigated lands 
In the Soviet Union and point out proposed projects. 



Physical nu 
Lydolph, 6< 
p. 287 (map 
lands). 



*:-3. Now have pupils read brief descriptions of ways In which 
the Soviets are trying to expand cultivated areas and 
the food suppjy. Discuss t To what degree do you think 
each of these techniques will be successful In expand- 
ing areas of cultivated land? .) 



Meyer and J 
In World Sc 

Cressey, $< 
pp; 165-6TT 



you think physical features 
ire the crops are grown? Why 
>s about recent changes in crops 



and c ) imate 
or why nptX 



deter- 
TeM 

with'a switch 
er corn production In the Ukraine because of de- 
the people. Use other examples, or have pupils 
Jt examples, of places in which a number of crops 
Ain or could be grown and where the kinds grown 
3Cted by cultural choice, 

« 

oils read a brief description of agricultural 
*a ah^k | anc j use i n different parts of the So- 



ld other 
ion. 



appose you are a Soviet agricultural expert and 
t to expand the amount of cultivated land in the 
f What might you do? Mhet has been done in the 

expand cultivated land? (|f necessary ask ad- 
1 quest ions .about wh&t has been done in this 

to expand cultivated land in dry and swampy 



Kohn and Drummond, V.'or Id To - 
day , pp. 380-382. ~~ 
De^sy , World 's Nat io ns , pp. 



pi Is a physical map of the U.S.S.R. once more, 
re possible sources of water for irrigation in 
areas? Mow show pupils a map of irrigated lands 
Soviet Union and point out*proposed projects. 



Physical map of the U.S.S.R. 
Lydolph, Geoq of the U.S.S.R. , 
p. 287 (map of irrigated 
lands). 



(is 



e pupi ls read brief descriptions of ways In, which 
lets are trying to expand cultivated areas and 
d supply. Discuss s To what degree do you think 

these techniques will be successful in expand- 
as of cultivated land? 



Meyer and Strel telmeir, Geog . 
In World Society , pp. 395^V 

Cressey, Sov. Potentials, 
pp, 165-657"" 



\ 
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Marcuses his physical environment 
in "terms of his cul tural valued , 
perceptions, and level or tech- 
nology. 

Climate may set up limitations up- 
on man's activities given a specif- 
ic level of technology, but man 
has learned to overcome many of 
the earlier limitations. 

Types of agriculture In a region 
depend upon man's cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of tech- 
nology as well as upon climate, 
soils, and topography. 



c, Agricultural experts an 
velop food plants which 
such a long growing seas 

d, Agricultural experts ^re 
with techniques for warr 
and/or the seed In orde 
in tundra areas which o 
not grow there. ^ 

r 

e, The Soviet Union grows 
in greenhouses in v*r>/ 
they wish to !cw/. <v.*.ns 
vide th<^wlth food, 



D^aws Inferences from a comparison 
of different map patterns of the 



same area. 



Sets up hypotheses , 

>ret 
[S3 



l^nter^rets map symbols (dots and 



D, The population dlstr;V;t!cr is 
to the distribution of agricu 
although this distribution is 
what as new mineral and power 
opened up, 

1 # Most of the people live In 
triangle 1 ' between Leningrad 
Novosibirsk, This area coc 
about one-eighth of the lai 
country. 
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c« Agricultural experts are trying to de- 
, velop foo<3 plants which do not need 
such a long growing season, 

d, Agricultural experts are experimenting 
with techniques for warming the soil 
and/or the seed In order to grow crops 
In tundra areas which otherwise would 
not grow there, 

e, The Soviet Union grows some vegetables 
In greenhouses in v^y cold areas where 
they wish to ! u.i,t\s a.iu must pro- 
vide them with food, 



0, The population dlstr ?V;t Jcr is cio:c!v related/ 
to the distribution of agricultural resources, 
although this distribution is changing some- 
what as new mineral and power resources are 
opened up, 

1 # Most of the people live In the "fertile 
triangle 11 between Leningrad, Odessa, and, 
NovosTbersk. This area comprises only 
about one-eighth of the land area' of a the 
country. 



■7'i- 

Now have a pupil report on his Invest Igat Ions of the 
success of the Virgin Lands project* Or prepare tobies 
uslnq data from Scnwartz on what happened to production 
In the Virgin Lands, Project tn class and have pupils 
discuss: How successful has the Virgin Lands Project 
been? Quote brief excerpts from Schwartz /on the results. 



Invite a local county agent or $fn agricultural' special- 
ist to talk to the class about /ways In which technical 
developments have made it poss/tble to grow certain crops 
in areas which formerly were Jtoo far north or top dry. 
He might use examples from twe (US, but also describe 
some of the new developments In the Soviet Union If he 
knows about. them/ • 



':5. Have pupHs refer once again to the .different maps of 
" the Soviet Union which they have used before. Ask: 
Where do you think you would find heavy population den- 
sities? Medium population cjensities? Light population 
densities? Perhaps have pupils make up a population 
map ufelng a three-symbol key to show what they think 
the population pattern would be like. 

Now show pupils a population map of the U.S..S.R. (Show 
a dot map and compare it with an isoline or color bar 
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Dec-^y, World's Nat 

Mvillor, Gcog. of 

Lydolph, Geog. of 
pp. 286, 

/Whiting, Sov. Unio 
ipp. le^-lBTT ~ 
Center's paper on 
Agr " '^jr3l Cult I 
the U.S.S.Ri" 
For more detal Is o| 
,p?. ! jn and resu 1 ts 
Lands experiment, 
Sov, Economy Since 

16^. 



Population densltv 
vlet union. For 
see Lydolph, Geog. 
U.S.S. R.. p. TfT; 
Soy. Potentials , ; 
Kohn* and Drummohd 
day , p. 373, or ai 
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>i1 report on his Invest I qat Ions of the 
3 Virgin lands project. Or prepare tobies 
m Schwartz on what happened to production 
Lands. Project In class and have pupils 
successful hqs the Virgin Lands Project 
)rtef excerpts from Schwartz on the results 



1 county agent or an agricultural special- 
o the class about ways in which technical 
have made It possible to 9row certain crops 
h formerly were too far north or too dry. 
examples from the U.S. but also describe 0 
ew developments in the Soviet Union If he 
hem, 

efer once again to the different maps of 
ion which they have used before. ,Asl<: 
think you would find heavy population den- 
urn population densities? Light population 
erhaps have pupils make up a population 
hree-symbol key to show what they* think • 
h pattern would be like* 

i' 

Is a popuJatlon map of the U.S.S.R, (Show 
compare It with an 1 so 11 he or color bar 



o 
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Dec>y, World's Nations, pp, 
609-61 0TST9 (J™"™* 
Mel lor, Gooq, of the U. S.S. R. 
pp. 191-19C' '•""* "" ": . 
Lydolph, Geog. of the U.S.S.R 
pp. 286, 
Whiting, So v. Union Today , 
pp. 1 SU- 187." : V 

Center's paper on "Expanding 
Agrl' " ' ^jrDl Cultivation In 
the U.S.S.Ri" 

For more details on the cam- 
p? 'jn and results of the Virgin 
Lands experiment, see Schwartz, 
Sov.Economv Since Stalin, pp, 

16*f. )' 





Population density map of So- . 
viei onion, For example, ' 
see Lydolph, Gepq. of_the 
U.S.S.R . , p. 2 71 , or Cressey , , 
Soy. Potentials , 32 - 33 » or / 
Kohn and Drummond, World To- , 
day , p. 373, or atlases. 




Population distribution reflects 
man's values and his technology as 
weJ 1. as cl Imatc, topography and 
resources' of an area. 

* * ■ # 

Population is distributed unevenly: 
over the earth's surface; many of 
the land areas are thinly popula- 
ted. 

Unevenly-distributed phenomena v 
form distinctive patterns on the, 
map* 

Tes t s hypo t hese s a g a I ns t da ta i , 



s There aru. s^ol I "jjc .uilat icih eonc^ 
in the yal leys and lowland 5 of S 
and Crimea regions *«hich are maljn 
* tropical- and' in subtropical' 0 
£bviet Kiddle ^ia. * V 

3. About ** percent of the.populat lor 
along the Trans-Siberian railway 
the eastern' tip of the triangle l 
Pacific. . ' 

U\ Only about one percent of the »pbp 
is distributed through the rest b 
country. • 



Sets up hypotheses . , 

-The degree of horizontal mobility 
within a society can have Impor- 
tenteffects upon society. 

Population distribution reflects 
man*s values and his technology 
as well as climate, topography 
and resources of an area. 



5. The population distribution Is ch 
somewhat as new areas of agr-l^utti 
opened- up by Irrigation projects , 
railroads and other types of t ran 
tlon are developed,,, and as Hew >C 
or Industrial areas are developed 
the fertile triangle. The greate 

' latlon density Is still found was 
Urals but the proportion of the t 

« ulatlon In this area Is decreaslir 
tions In and east of the Urals ar 
more intens ively. 



Man uses his physical environment 
In terms* of his cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of tech- 
nology, , ■ 



'i in i v *? . : p i j « u l ! jii concent r i. * wiss 

in the v <rt I U.y.j and lowlands of the L tuc^es 
and Crimea icgions wtyich arc mainly su^ ' 
t rop i ca 1 and in tli-.j s ul> t rop i < a I oasos of 
Sovi c t i\i dd 1c As i a. 

About pent it of the population lives 
o lony t he Trans - S i her i on ra i 1 way between 
the eastern tip of the triangle to the 
Pac i f i c . 

Only about one percent of A the population 
is distributed through the rest of the 
country. 



The population distribution ts changing 
somewhat as new areas of agriculture are 
opened up by Irrigation projects ,_as new,, 
railroads and other types of transporta- 
tion are developed, and as new resources 
or Industrial areas are developed outside 
the fertile triangle. The greatest popu- 
lation density is still found west of the 
Urals but the proportion of the total pop- 
ulation in this area is decreasing as sec- 
tions in and east of the Urals are developed 
more intens i vely , 



< 



V 
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map with their own maps. IF they ore different, what 
accounts Tor the differences? Discuss: Why do you 
think the population density map looks the way it docs? 
(Relate population density to kinds of agricultural use 
of land.) There are large areas of the Soviet Union 
which are practically empty of people. Do you think" 
these areas offer great potent i a 1 for future population 
expansion as the world becomes more crowded? Where do 
you think the population is most likely to increase in 
the future? 



Now show pupils a population density map of pre- l Jorld Lydolph, Geo^ oft 

V/ar 11 vintage. Have pupils cbmpqre the two density U V S ,S ,R ( , p." T)i\ 
mops. What changes do they see? Or have pupils study 
the map showing population changes from 1939 to, 1959 
in Lydolph. What factors might account for these chmges? 

Project graphs showing population densities and changes Lydolph, pep 9 » of 



in population in different regions of the Soviet Union, U ,S ,S ,R . , p. 2 7 3 • 
Which regions are Increasing most rppFdly? Which regions 
ore growing the most fciowly? How can pupils account for 

these differences? (Let pupils set up hypotheses to test : 
later.) 

Have a pupil make a graph 1 comparing the population Jen- See Wo r Id' A lmanac 

s i ty in his own state, tn New York, and in New Mexico t ion~7fens i ties Tn 

with the population densities in different parts of the Lydolph, Gcocj, of 

Soviet Union* Discuss. pfl 27l-37 r V. 



own maps. If they ore different, what . 
he differences? Discuss: Why do you 
'Hat ion density mop looks the way it does? 
it ion density to kinds of agr icul turol - use 
ire are large areas of the JSoviet Union 
tically empty of pqople, Do you think 
ver great potential for future population 
he world becomes more crowded? Where do 
population is most likely* to increase in 



Is a population density map of pre-l.'orld Lydolph, Geog. of the 

qe. Have pupils compare the two density U » S . S , R . , p7 TTTi 

nanges do they see? * Or have -pupils study 
ng population changes from 1939 to 1959 
.'not factors might account for these charges? 

3 showing population densities and changes Lydolph, pcog^ of the 
in different regions of the Soviet Union. U. S , S # R. , p. ?73« 
are Inoreas i ng mos t rapidly? Which regions 

he most alowly? How can pupils account for 

nces? (Let pupils set up hypotheses to test 



■take a graph comparing the population den- See World IA Im anac for popu la- 
own state, in Hew York, and in New Mexico t i on dens i t ies Tn U.S, states, 
lotion densities in different parts of the Lydolph, Gcog, of the U,S.S V R. , 
Discuss. m 271-27?-. 



S ♦ Sets up hypotheses a 

S. ' Tests hypotheses against data. 

G. Some things can be produced better 
In one place than In another because 
of climate, resources, access to 
markets, peopled skills, etc. 

A, RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PRECONCEPTIONS. t 
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E. The distribution of Russian Indust 
ters and cities Is related to the, 
of known power and mineral resourc 
ulariy coal and Iron), to the loc* 
markets, and to the historical de\ 
cities, which provided skilled woi 
markets and better transportation 



1. Two of the five major Industrie 
(Moscow and Leningrad) are noti 
near either rich coal or iron c 
any quantity. They developed < 
try, however, and their markets 
laoor, electrical plants, tran? 
facilities and housing fact lit' 
bor still encourage tne growth 

2. Three of the five major Industi 
are located west of the Urals 
most easily Invaded across the 
third of these regions Is tt.o i 
Ukraine region centered around 
based on important coal and lr< 

3* Because of the exposure of thej 
dustrla! regions, the Soviet Ui 
to shift Industrial developmen 
east to the Urals and the regie 
Urals, This shift has been coi 



1 



teses . 



nst data . 

an be produced better 
than In another because 
ssources , access to 
le's ski 1 fs/, etc. 

ENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
ONCEPTIONS. 
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E. The distribution of Russian Industrial cen- 
ters and cities Is related to the location 
of known power and mineral resources (partic- 
ularly coal and Iron), to the location of 
markets, and to the historical development of 
cities, which provided skilled workers and 
markets and better transportation facilities. 



1. Two of the five major Industrial regions 
(Moscow and Leningrad) are not located, 
near either rich coal or Iron deposits of 
any quantity. They developed early Indus- 
try, however, and their markets, skilled 
labor, electrical plants, transportation 
facilities and housing facilities for la- 
bor still encourage the growth of Industry. 

2. Three^f the f Ive major, Industrial regions 
are located west of the Urals In the area 
most easily Invaded across the plains. The 
third of these regions Is the southeastern 
Ukraine region centered around Kiev and 
based on important coal and iron resources. 

3. Because of the exposure of these three In- 
dustrial regions, the Soviet Union began 
to shift Industrial development further 
east to the Urals and the region past the 
Urals, This shift has been continued since 
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Discusst Vlhon Is an area or country overpopuloted? (Con, Mel ior , Gcojg. of t 

one tell from populat Ion dens i ty figure?? Is overpopu- map p # WO, r ' 

latlon preserlt when a particular place cannot raise / Cr jssey Sov, Pote 

enough food to fcedthc people in the place? Is an map pp, 37~3y.V~7" 
area underpopulated if there are no people living in it?) 



Have pupils look at the population map of the U # S»S;R» 
once more. Where are the major cities? Show a graph 
which some pupil has made to compare the sizes or some 
of. the larger cities of the U*S # S.R 4 with some of, those 
lit the U«S # Show answer pupil -made graph comparing the 
number of cities over 1 million in population in the U«S, 
and the U,S«$,R # . 

Now have pupils look at a map of major industrial cen- 
ters* Ask: What do you expect to find close to a major 
industrial center? Have pupils 'examine a map of miner- 
al and pov/er resources tn the Soviet Union. Ask: What 
two major ci ties and Indus tr ial centers are not located 
close to rich coal or iron pre deposits? Can you think 
of any reasons why these cities of Moscow and Len ingra'd 
are important Industrial centers' despl te this drawback? 
Show pupils a map of the flow of goods to and j f rom Mos- 
cow,' Have pupils read about the Moscow anci Leni ngrad 
arees to test their ideas about why they became great 
Incurs trial centers, f 

Now ask: Suppose you had been the Soviet planners dur- 
ing the 1 930 a s and wished to decide where to build new 
industrial .plants* What factors would you have consid- 
ered? (Have pupils I is t kinds of factors and make sure 
that you os!< additional questions to bring out some of 
the factors they omit,) 



For population den 
of the U,S # S t R« , s 
i ty above. For dat 
ulat ion of Soviet; 
sec Lydolph, Geog, 

■1161 1 and Turner, S 
p. 37. 

For dfjta on U^S. c 
yp/VvL A l n ]anac. Fc 
coal "and iron depc 
Lvdolph, p. 35^ (1 
336 (coal), 
For map showing f 1 
to Moscow, see bye 
For maps of Indus \ 
sue atlases of the 
Union; Wheeler, ei 
gional Geog. of ti 
day, p,~25l7ty3fi5T 
Kohn ar.d Orur 
Tod ay^, p* 388. F< 
fna t e f ial on Mos'coi 
Leningrad areas s< 
pp. 32-37, 112; C 
Potentials , pp. I; 
T3£; Deasy et # a I 
Nations, pp. 571- 
etT at. , pp. 252- 



is an area or country overpopu lated? (Can 
opulatlon density figured? Is overpopu- 
Vihen-a particular ptoce tannot raise 
feed the peoplfe In t|ic place? Is an 
ated If there are no people living. In it?) 

• J , » 
k at the population map of the U,S»S.R. 
re are the major cities? Show a graph 
1 has made to compare the sizes or some 
i t ies of the U.S.S.R. with some of those 
iow another pup i 1 -made graph compar ing the 
>s over 1 million in population in the iJ,S t 
* * 

; look at a map of major industrial cen- 
Vat do you expect to find close to a major 
vter? Have pupils examine a map of miner- 
^sources in the Soviet Union.. Ask: What 
^s and Industrial centers are not located 
oal or Iron ore deposits? Can you think 
why these cities of Moscow and Leningrad 
ndus trial centers despite* this drawback? 
nap of the flow of goods to and from Mos- 
i Is read about the Moscow and Leningrad 
:heir Ideas about why they became great 
;ors # ■ . 

>se you had been the Soviet planners dur- 
and wished to decide where to build new 
its*. What factors would you have cons id- 
jpllsjist kinds of factors and make sure 
ddltional questions to bring out soi^e of 
ey om 1 1 . ) 



Mel 1 or, Gcog. of the U . S , $ ^ ; 
fnap- p . 1 1 0," ~ \""T~ 
Cfossey, Sov. Potentials, 
map pp, 3?-37T~"" 



For population density map 
of the U.S.S.R. , see activ- 
ity above. For data on pop- 
ulation of Soviet cl ties, 
sec Lydolph, <3eo<f. of the 
* u . SJ 4 PL , pp . T /V i Tf of" 
Holt "an<J Turner, Sov, Union, 
P- 37V ^ — ~ 

For data on U,S. cities, see 

)$9S .V*L n MJQL5£ • Por maps of 
coo 1 and ron depos its see 
Lydolph, p. 35*4 (iron), 33^, 
336 (coal), 

For map showing flow of goods 
to Moscow, see Lydolph, p. 35* 
For maps of Industrial regions, 
see atlases, of the Soviet 
Union; Wheeler, et, a IV, Re- 
gional Geog. of the World To* 

day , p ~ ^TT^^^m^ i 
3JT; Kohn and Orummond, World 
Today., p. 388. For reading 
material on Moscow and the 
Leningrad areas seet Lydolph-. 
pp. 32-37, 112} Cressey, Sov. r 
Pot ent \ o Is i pp. 120 -12<4,~TF8r 



T3£; Oeasy et. al , , World's 



Nat ions , 
et; al., 



PP. 571-78t~Wheeler 
PP. 252^.53. 
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thfewar, and has been accentuate^ 
discovery of new mineral deposit: 



G. Man uses his physical environment 
In terms of his cultural vaVuss, 
perceptions, and 1 eye) of tech- 
nology. % . * 

G. The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside of a 
country* 



a, The Urals region has excel len 
deposits and many other miner 
thouah.lt lacks good coke for 
steel, coal has been Imported 
portent steel- making and mach 
Industries . 

b. The Kuznetsk Novosibirsk manu 
real on has excellent coal dep 
brings In Iron from the Urals 
change for I ts coal (so that 

, do not travel empty either wa 
Iron deposits In other nil rby 
are also helping to make this 
Important center for heavy in 



k t Other industrial areas are belnc 
and developed due to major sourc 
or deposits of minerals. 



G. Some things can be produced better 
In one place than In another be- 
cause of climate, resources, trans- 
portation routes, access to re- 
sources, access to markets , people's 

ski lis, etc. 

ERIC _ 



the war, and has been accentuated by the 
discovery of new mineral deposits. 



a. The Urals region has excellent iron ore 
deposits and many other minerals. Al- 
though v i t; lacks good coke for making 
steel, coal has been imported for im- 
portant siee I- making and m£chine-mak}ng 
, industries, 

b. The Kuznetsk Novosibirsk manufacturing 
region has excellent coal deposits and < 
brings in iron from the Urals in ex- \»« 
change. for its coal (so that box cars f 
do not travel, empty either way). New 
iron deposits in other nearby regions 
are also helping to make this area an 
important center for heavy industry. 



Other industr ial areas are being planned 
and developed due to major sources of power 
or deposits of minerals. 
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Hcve pupils try to decide from the information given on 
the maps, why the southeastern Ukraine region, the Urals 
region and the Kuznets region ore such important indus- 
trial centers, Discuss: What problems would the Urals 
region face in building up a steel industry? What prob- 
lems would the Kuznets region face? 



Have a pupil give an oral report on the system which 
was built up l;o connect the Urals Magnitogorsk with 
Ku?oetsk in order ttf dvereome the lack of good coal in 
one and good iron in the other. Point out/the recent 
discoveries of iron ore near the Kuznetsk pas in. 



Now have pupils look at a map to identify other rich 
sources of iron end coal. Are they close to any indus- 
trial center? Is it likely that an industrial center 
•will be built in the area? Why or- why not? What kind 
of transportation facility is available or could.be pro- 
vided' to transport the raw material to an existing In- 
dus trial center. 

Have pupils look at a map to identify some of the newer 
industrial developments which are growing rapidly or 
which have sprung up in unoccupied areas. What are the 
advantages end disadvantages of each area? (or of some of 
them). Perhaps have pupils report on some of these new 
c i t ies . 



Lydolph, Geojg. of t{ 
pp. 219-2 V <0. ~" T 
Wheeler , et . al . , R< 
of. £hejiqr]d f p. ?-S' J 



Mdp of resources x of 
S iq at 1 ases and Crc 
r \?y Potentjaj s r 7( 
Uy floTp h G eogV^of 1 

336, y\ir^T^\ 

frame ^3 in F i 1ms tr 
R 9 s j of the Sov. Ur 



Map of ^industrial f 
(see activity ^3). 




V 
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to decide from t*he Information given on 
he southeastern Ukraine region, the Urals 
[Kuznets . region are* such Important indus-, 
; Discuss: What problems would the Urals 
jbuilding up a stee^f industry? What prob- 
jKuznets region face? 



|ve on oral report on the system which 
p connect the Urals Magnitogorsk with 
;!er to overcome the lack of good coal In 
Ion In the other. Point out the recent 
iron ore noar the Kuznetsk Basin* 



Lydolph, Geoq. of the U.StS.R., 
pp. 219-2TO* ' ~~ 
Wheeler, et. al #l Req. Geoq, 
of the y/orld , p. 2^5577^ 



s look at a map to identify other rich 
a end coal # A re a they close to any Indus - 

Is It likely that an industrial center 
; in the area? V/hy'dr why not? What kind 
ion facility is available or could be pro- 
oort the raw material to an existing in- 



Map of resources, of U.S,S,R, 
See atlases and Cressey, 

s .£ v f -QteniipJl » 70 - 7 1 i 
UyfloTpHT Geog^ of the U.S.S.R., 

336 , 3« r^rwri^ypsr — 

franc k$ in Filmstrip: NatM, 
Rcs § of the Sov, Un. , STVTfc. 



ol< at a map to identify some of the newer 
elopments which are growing rapidly or 
ung up In unoccupied areas. What are the 
; disadvantages of each area? (or of some of 
»s have pupils report on some of these new 



Map of industrial regions 
(see activity **3). 



1 
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Interpre ts graphs, (Looks for mis- 
leading graphic devices. Draws 
Inferences from graphs.) 



S. Chooses 'appropriate reference' book 
to locate Information . 

Interprets graphs. (Draws infer - 
ences from graphs, j ^ 

A. RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PRECONCEPTIONS, 



S. Checks on the completeness of data . 



F. The Soviet Union has greater power 
eral resources, than any natlpn In 
although*' product Ion Is not so grea 
'some other countries. 

1. The Soviet Union Is among the t 
three producers of many of the 
era Is and power resources. 



2. The U.S.S.R, Is more nearly sel 
in terms of kinds of minerals n 
Industry than any other country 
world. 



V 




The Soviet Union has greater power and Min- 
eral resources than any nation tn the world, 
although production Is not so great as In 
some other countries, 

t. The Soviet Union I s j among the top two or 
three producers of many of* the key min- 
erals and power resources. 



2. The U.S.S.R, Is more nearly self-sufficient 
in term$ of kl^ds of minerals needed for 
Industry than any otjher country In the 
world. 



>9 



v 

>wn i n 




♦ Have pupils examine the graphs shown in Soviet publ ica- 
tibns on growth In production in certain areas over the 

^past few years. Choose graphs which do: not iise a scale 
beginning wi th zero. Have pupils analyze these graphs, 
picking out Che device by which the increase in recent 
years is exaggerated. Have pupils how make a graph show- 
ing the seme data but with the scale beginning at zero. 
Compare tfie two gr&phs. < 



e.g. See' U,S»$ jW , 
U f e Today / Octwe 
(graphs on 
in production of n 
gas , mineral fcrti 
cotton, and text I I 
tral\Asign yqglph 



53. 
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s Show. pupils graphs- comparing. U.S.S^fi^r reserves and pro- 
duction of -a aumber of major minerals and*, power resources, 

'with those in other countries Including the U,S, Or n . 
have pupils prepare such graphs from figures found in 
different reference books. Before they beqln work, cfis- 
cuss reference works which Can be used to- locate the, 
needed data/' ' 



Have pupils read differing accounts in textbooks to find* 
: out if the Sbviet Union Tacks any impo*rt*>nt resources 
needed for Industry, t+teye^ome pupils look« at older 
texts and some at newer ones and compare them. In some 
cases it villi be found that older texts mention a lack * 
of s,ome resources but a newer text , reports, a recent dis- 
covery of th is resource, ) Where texts dff fer , .$$k pupils 
about date of ther text copyright. Why does th^Siat^- 
make a difference? 



Atlases on U*S.$*ft 



Kohb.and Orurwnond, 

day, pp. 386-3891 

Scholastic Book S? 
( editors, Sov. Unlc 
. 13; ■ . 
* S'chwar tz , Sov. Urt 

let), pi>; 

.Cressey , Sov. Pote 

ch.. k>, ■ 

Lydolplf, Geog. of 

PP. 332-36?; ' 

M&l lor , Geog I of 

en. 7i 

riheeVer et. a!. , Jft 
,. of the World , pp« 
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mine /the graphs shown In Soviet pub l.ica- ^ 
1 In product ion 'in certain areas' oyer the 
1( .Choose graphs whicii do not use a scale 
zero, H^ye pupils analyze these graphs, 
s device by which the increase in recent 
crated, Have,pupils now make a graph show- 
ita but with the scale , beginning at zero, 
> 'graphs, * 



v 

e . cj , See U , S . S . R . } Sov i e t 
1 1 1°. Toflay, October , "f^S, 
; >. If. [graphs on increases 
in production of natural 
gas, mineral fertilizer, 
cotton, and textiles in Cen- 
tral Asian region of U.S.S.R.) 



iphs comparing U»S«S rf R« reserves and pro- 
imber of major minerals and power resources, 
jther countries including the U.„ S, Or 

pare euch graphs from figures found in 

ence boaks. 

works which 
1/ 



Before they begin work, dis 
can be used to locate the 



At 1 ases "on U,S , S ,R f 

A In nn.' cs . 



.*d differing accounts in textbooks to find 
et - Union lacks any important resources 
Stry, (Have some pupils look at older 
at newer ones, and compare them. In some 

l)Q found that older texts mention a lack 
es but a ,newer, text reports a recent dis- 
r'esource. ) Where texts differ, ask pupils 
her text copyright. V/hy does the date 



Kohn and Drummond, World To - 
da^, pp. 386-389; 
Scholastic Book Services 
ed i tors , S ov. U nion , pp. II- 
13; ™ : ~ 
Schwartz , Sov. Union (pamph- 
let), pp. TFW\ ~ ■ 
Cressey, Sov. Potent ia Is , 
ch. k\ 

Lydolph, Gcoq. of the U.S.S.R., 

PP. 332 -3?7! ™ ~ 

Mcllor, Gecg. of the U.S.S.R,, 
. 7 ; 

v/heeler et. al., Reg. Geog. 
of the World, pp. TFfTW. 
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The significance of location de- 
pends upon cultural developments 
both within and outside a country* 




G* A region is an area of one or njore 
homogeneous features. The core 
area is highly homogeneous, but 
there are transitional zones Where 
boundaries are drawn between dif- 
ferent regions, 

G. Regions are delimited on many dif- 
ferent bases, depending uppn the 
purpose of the study. Somie are de- 
limited on the basts of a single 
phenomenon, some on the b£sls of 
multiple phenomonena, and 1 some on 
the basis of functional relation- 
ships. 
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3. The Soviet Union Is handicapped 
by the fact that some of the re 
are located great distances fro: 
they are needed (for combinatio 
other resources or for markets 
to transportation routes). 



G* The Soviet Union is obviously dlff 
describe as a whole; different par 
country are quite different. The 
may be divided into a number of ma 
in terms of the use to which the 1 
the degree of urbanization, the arr 
type of Industrial izat ion, * poj^ 
density, and the numbers of differ 
ality groupings with slightly dlff 
tures. 
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3, The Soviet Union is handicapped somewhat 
by the fact that some of the resources 
are located great distances from where 
they are needed (for combination wi\h > 
other resources or for markets or diVtgnce 
to transportation routes). 



The Soviet Umpjp^Js obviously difficult to 
describe as a whole; different parts of the 
country are quite different. The country 
may be divided into a number of major regions 
in terms of the use to which the land is put/ 
the degree of urbanization, the amount aTitf^ 
type of industrialization, population ' 
density, and the numbers of different nation- 
ality groupings with slightly different cul- 
tures. 



Hove pupils look at ma^s once more while you point^out 
some of the newly discovered mineral resource^and the 
areas of potential water power in eastern Siberiar, Dis- 
cuss: How easy will i t be for the Soviet Union to de- 
velop these resources? Perhaps quotfe Lydolph about the 
difficulties because of their distance from centers of 
population. 



Perhaps divide the class into groups, letting each 
group investigate one of tne Soviet regions in more 
tail. They should prepare maps , find pictures to dis- 
play, and prepare bulletin boards, charts or written. r 
ports to be distributed to the other class members de 
scribing the key characteristics of their region andfth 
important Changes taking place in ft. Then hold a c 
discussion on differences between these regions. Why do 
you think geQgTaphers have divided up the Soviet Union 
In this way? Do you think a geographer's regional ization 
might change as the years pqss? Why or why not? Per- 
haps show a different regional izat Von of the Soviet Un- 
ion and discuss the different criteria used in differen- 
tiating regions^. Compare the two systfems of regional Iza 
t ion. 



Have pupils take imaginary trips from Moscow to some 
other city in the U.S.S.R. and write one of the follow- 
ing to describe what they see and feel in the way of 
physical and cui coral landscape and climate: 




a. 
b. 
c. 



A diary of their tri^. 

A series of letters to a/friend. 

A travel guide for other' Americans. 



For a. map of mlneraJ 
Purees sec Crossey 
Potent l a Is i pp. 70- 
see minerals map of 
and eas tern/S iber ia 
dolph, Geog. of the 
p,. 235. ~ 
For a cl i scuss ion of 
t ies , see Lydolph, 

Lydo \ ph > G^og* of t! 
nnp of rogTons on "p 
jncs t of chap tors. 
Wheeler, Reg. Godrj, 

worjd, chrt3r 

Cressey, Soy. Poten 
chs. 6-G. 



I 



'■ at maps once more while you point out 
y discovered mineral resources and the 
powfcr in easier n Siberia. Dis 



ai water 

will it be for the Soviet Union to de- 
crees? Perhaps quote Lydolph about the 
ause of therr distance from centers of 



Is 



he class into groups, letting each 
:e one of *fche" Sovi\i^ regions in more de- 
ild prepare maps, find pictures to dis- 
•e bulletin boards, charts or written re- 
tributed to the other class members de- 
/ characteristics of their region and the 
taking p lade in it. Then hold a class' 
inferences between these regions, V/hy do 
-phers' have divided up the Soviet Union 

you think a geographer 's regional ization 
.the years pass? V/hy .or why not? Per- 
erent regional I zat ion of the Soviet Un- 
the different criteria used in differen- 
Compare the two systems of regional iza- 



3 imaginary trips from Moscow to some 
ne U.S.S.R. and write one of the follow- 
what they see and feel in the way of 
Itural landscape and climate: / 



their trip* 
letters- to a friend. 
<ju J de for. other Ameri cans 



For-a map of mineral he- 
cur ces see C.rossey-; Sov. .■ 
p .f > 1 cn&J a_ls , pp. 70- 7 jTffr 
'see minerals map of central 
and eastern Siberia in Ly- 
dolph, Geo g, of the U.S.S.R. , 

P. 235, — — 

For a discussion of difficul- 
ties, see Lydolph, pp. 2**0- 

I • • 

Lydolph, Geog. of the U^S^SJ* 
map of regions on p. Tb'anT' 
rncst ,of chapters. 
Wheeler, Ren, Goon, of the 

world, c\>rm 

Ct'cssey, Sov. Potentials, 
chs. 6-C, 
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Visualizes a generalized map of 
the, U.S.S.Ty ^ *" . — 
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Checks on the completeness of data . 

interprets graphs. (Draws Infer- 
ences from graphs, ) r "" 

Changes In the birth anA death 
rates or h^the ratio ttetween 
sexes can have Important effects 
upon a society. 

An Increase In population occurs 
whet) the birth rate plus Immigra- 
tion Is greater, than the death 
rate plus emigration. 



; 3; :/ 

Interprets graphs and tables. (Draws 

1 ■ f r ■ ■ ' 



Inferences From graphs and tab l es . ) 

Changes I n ... the rat I o (between ' 
sexes can have Importantyef fects 
upon a society; v • 



G. Changing population patterns are 1 
portant effects upon the'Sovlet Ur 

1. For a long period of time durlr 
tury, population growth slowed 
It has Increased again. 

a. Although the population was 
It was Increasing less raplc 
the U.S. In part this was c 
creasing Industrialization i 
zatlon and In part to the hi 
rate of men dur I ng wars , civ 

; ' purges. ;i 

b. the birth rate vhas Increasec 
the death rate Is^&Llnlng, 
ulatlon Is growing ar £ fast 
gain, although not so fast e 
countries. 



2, The two wqHd wars , the civ 1 1 v, 
purges l;ero to a great declmatlc 
.. ■ compare<J/wl th adult women, Thl 
'WJn^he^ex, ratio has led the Sc 
v mentAtd OVe women widely In phy 




G. Changing population patterns are having Im- 
portant effect? upon the Soviet Union. 

1. For a long period of time during this cen- 
tury, population growth slowed down but 
It has Increased again. 

a. Although the population was Increasing, 
It was Increasing less rapidly than In 
the U .$ ♦ j n part th I s was due to I n- 
creaslng I ndusttlaU Ration and urban J* 

/ zat Ion and ' In parr tb the hi oh death* 
rate t>f men during wars, civil wars and 
■&J%0. : purges, 

' • ■ - - * 

b. The birth rate has Increased once more, 
the death rate Is dec! Inlng, *and the pop 
u let Ion Is growing at a faster rate a- 
gain, although not so fast as In some 
countries. 



2 , The two world wars , the civ 11 wa r and the 
pu rges 1 ed to a great dec t ma 1 1 oh of men as 
compared with adult women, This Imbalance 
I n t he sex ra 1 1 o has 1 ed the Sov 1 e t govern- 
ment to use women w (del y In phys 1 ca 1 I abo r . 



Give ell pupi ls sheets of pages of the 'same s ize end have 
them try to draw rough outline maps of the U.S.S.R. from 
mjimory* They should include major cities, rivers, and 
land forms as well as the boundaries and names of. coun- 
tries bordering the U.S.S.R, Then compare some of the 
maps with. an opaque projector. Discuss: Why is It help- 
ful to have a visual I zed map of the U.S.S.R. in our rrJrJs? 



Have a pupil prepare a graph comparing population growth 
in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. over a period of fifty years. 
Pupi Is should note that some of the Russian figures are , 
estimates; the pup 1 1 should use this graph in reporting 
to the class on changes In population growth fin trie 
U.S.S.R, and the reasons for them, Discuss: What impli- 
cations do you see In the changing rate of population 
growth? '. * • 



For data, see Lydol 
of^the U.S.S.R., pp 
260. 



Show pupi Is a graph and some tab 1 e$ on the sex rat i o 
within di fferent age groups I n the Sov I et Un I on . 0 Is - - 
cuss t Why do you think this Imbalance between men and 
women In the over-40 age group exists? What effects do 
you think it might have? 



Lydolph, Geoq. of t 
pp. 257-200. 
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Sheets of pages of the same size and have 
w rough outline maps of the U.S.S.fV. from 
hould Include major cities, rivers, and 
6 i Pi I boundorie s and names of coun- 
! the U.S.S.R, Then compare some of the 
•aque projector. Discuss: .Why is it .helo- 
, Isual 1 zed map of the U.S.S.R. in our mlrJs? 



r-thI e 0 a s 9 S a R h ' ^ a I i 2r?28 U I? t f?5^- rOWth F °/ dafa ' ^e Lydo/ph, Geoq, 
yic u.^ # ^ # K t over a period of fifty veers, of rh*> iu 'c o ^ or r^ 1 - 

Tote that some of the Russian figures arT ?b ^l2 ^ y ^ Jlla4 ■ , PP * 255 " 

s pupil should use this graph in report Inq 

i changes In population growth in the 

ie reasons for them. Ojscussj What impH- * 

see In the changing rate of population 



' '•• • ' •'• ' "V. . f"' 

jraph and some tables on 'the sex ran,> , , , , ■ . 

»t age groups | the SoWet Unlqn. 0?s- ^ do I?5' ? ^^t.heJJ^^ 
;ou think tRls Imbalance between men and 257- 2M, — 

'ght have? 9 rou P e * fs ^ What effects do 



» 




\ 
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G. 



Interprets graphs . (Dr aws infer • 
^nces from graphs A J , 

Changes in the birth and death^ 
rates • can hcvc Important of- 
fec^^jpon a society. 



\ 

S. Interprets graphs and tables. (Draws 
, inferences frexn graphs and tab 1 es , ) 

S. Sets up hypotheses , 

G; The degree of horizontal mob ill ty 
within a society (Including shifts' 
of population from rural to urban 
areas) can have important effects 
upon "society. £ 

S . Sets up hypotheses . 

G. Obstacles to communlcat Ion may be 
social as wel 1 as physical. 



3, The decline in the birth rate hi 
in a much smaller group of yourv 
who are coming of military age 
to* work in industry, The gover 
changed its educational policie 
young people to work sooner thai 
years ago. 

v. • 

k. The rural-urban population rati 
Ing to a much higher urban prop 
the U.S.S.R. is still far less 
than is the U.S. 



H. Although about three-fourths of th 
tion is of Slavic descent, the Sov 

-'* Is peopled by many different natlc 
groupings, , , 

1, There Is a great divers ltYoOf c 
of languages spoken from one pa 
country to another, 
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3, The decline In the birth rate has resulted 
in a much sma 1 1 er group of young peop le / ' 
who ore coming of military age an<4 of age 
to work in Industry. The government has 
ohanged x i ts ^educat ional pol icies to get 
young people to-work sooner than a few 
years ago. 



The rural-urban population ratio is shift- 
ing to a much higher urban proport ion, but 
the U.S.S.R. Is still far .less urbanized 



H". Although about three-fourths of the populo- 
t ion Is of Slavic descent, the Soviet Union 
is peopled by many different nationality 
groupings, . \ 

1, There is a great diversity of culture and 

of lafnguegjes spoken from one parti,of the 

country to another, 



than Is the U.S. 




I 1 

Show 'pup i Is- another graph showing thefnumber of^women in 
the labor force and read aloud a description of th% ways 
In which women engage in hard physical labor ih/the 
U.S # S»R, (Perhaps 1 ' show s Hdes or pictures to illustrate 
this fact, ) v ' ' ) 

1 . 



Show pupils a graph or the /fi^tr ibut ion of the Soviet 
population by age groups. Uis'cuss.the Implications of 
the small number of youths in the age bracket of 16-21; 



62 /Project a graph showing changes in urban- rural relations 
in the U # S.S«R t and another^raph comparing urbanization 
in the U.S. and in the U # S t S t R t Discuss : , What <*re the 
ImpI icat ions, of this change in the urban- rural ratio on 
the tLS.S.R.? (Compare the proportion of the rural popu- 
1 a t i 9 n and the total agricultural product ion for the two 
countries • ) Ask: What can you te< 1 about agricultural 
productivity per farm worker In these two countries? 
S hoy/ table to test hypotheses. ' .» ! --.,--' : " • 

^3; Show p.up ils , very briefly, a chart 1 is ting the many dif- 
ferent national i ties represented in the Soviet Union, 
Also show a map of nat ional i ties in the U.S.S # R t Pick 
put a few of these nat tonal 1 ties and have pupl Is find 
out i f they (\ave had the I r own nat ion at any t ime i n the 
200 yeafs. If so, why might this fact be important? 
a cj^rt 1 of the many different languages spoken in 
et .Union* Oiscuss: What problems m Pgr* t arise 
frW/fhe fact that the Soviet Union has so many differ* 
'at tonal ities'and languages? Point oufe that pupils 
study^th is quest! on in more deta i ) l^erV 



er|c 



lydoloh, Geoq. of t 
p. 268. " • 



Lydolph, Geog_. of;t 
P. 295. :T' T 
For figures on agr 
product I vtty per fa 
see Lydolph; p. 285 



For. data, on languae 
former Independence 
Petrov 1 ch , Sov. Un 1 

lydolph, Geoq. of 
pp. 2 6 1 -2~70 (map ar 
on' number of ftatior 
and discuss ion). 
•Oeasy , et, al . , \lo\ 
p. .601 (map). • ' y 
Cress<jy , Sov, Pote r 
23-30.. ^discussion 



■ -GO- . " ; 

■other graoh showing the number -of women/ in 
*.e and read aloud a description of the -ways- 
V engage i nvha rd phys leal labor in the 
haps show s 1 ides or pictures to illustrate 



-\ 



graph or. the distribution of the Soviet 
age .groups. Discuss the implications of 
>er of youths in the age bracket , of 16-?. I. 



Lydo 1 oh v Geog, of the U,S> 
p. 268. ; 




3h showing changes in. urban- rural relations 
h and another graph comparing urbanization 
nd i/i the U.S.S.R. Discuss:- What are the-' 
>f this change* in the urban-rural ratio on 

(Compare the .proper t i on of the rura 1 popu- 
:ie total agricultural production for the two 

sJcs What can you tel 1 about agricu 1 tura I 
per farm worker in these two countries? . 

tes t hypotheses. 



lydolph > Geo^„,pf„the:i U . s.s , R . . 
pi 29$ . 

For; figures on agricul tural 
product ivi ty per farm worker, 
see Lydolph, p. 235. 



very briefly*. chart listing the many dif- 
allties represented In the Soviet Union, 
ap of nat i ona U 1 1 es I'n the U , S.S ,R. .pick 
•these national itl.es and have pupils find 
ave had thej t r own nat ion at any t ime in the 
s y JJ' so> W.mlgh't • thl$;fac.t> beMrtportantf- 
or the many different languages spoken In 
- ion* Discuss: I /hat problems .mi ght -arise' 
•that the Soviet On ioj has/sb many differ- 
ties and languages? Po i n t out that pupils 
is quest! on in more dotal I later. 

ERIC , 



for data on languages and 

former independence see 

P|t rbv Ich, Sov. Un Ion r fp . )k- 

pp. 261-270 (map and charts ' 
, on number of nat I ona I i t I es , 
and discuss foh). < 
, 0easy ? et. al», World's Nations, 
p. 601 (map). r " : . ? ^ •• 
Cressey, Sov. Potentials, pp. 
23-30 (discuss ion). r . 



People who are in contact with 
each other are likely to borrow 
cultural traits from each other. 
Mlgrat'lon of people from one part 
of the world to another Invojve 
the movement of culture aridjnafer 
la I objects, thus result Uigulri 
changes in the area to-wh I ch peo- 
ple migrate,/ / ' 




2 . J4ddj6rn transportat ion fac 1 1 1t II 
dust r la 1 j zation are brl ngi ng ab 
cultural unity and the movement 
Into m^ny parts of the country* 



\ 



Tests hypotheses against data 



BEU EVES THAT THE SOCIAL SC IENCES , 
CAN CONTR I BUTE TO MEN'S WELFARE 
BY PROV 10 I MG I NFORMAT I ON AND EX- 
PLANATORY GENERAL I Z AT I ONS V/Mt CH • 
HELP THEM ACHIEVE THEIR GOALV 



1 '% 



t 
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i n contact wl th 
I Ikely to borrow 
ts from each other, 
people from one part 
to another Involves 
)f culture and mater- 
thus resul t I ng J n 
area to which peo- 



ses against data . 



2, Modern transportat ion fad 1 I ties and In- 
dustrialization are bringing about greater 
cultural unity and the movement of Russians 
into many parts of the country. 



THE SOCIAL SCIENCES * 
E TO MEN f S WELFARE 
INFORMATION AND EX- 
ERALIZATIONS WHICH 
I EVE THEIR GOALS, 



ERIC 
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Give pupils figures or charts or, mq;s showing how o num- LyiJph, Gcor 
bcr of Russians ore moving into orcas formerly occupied p, 27^ (Da to fouru 
primarily by other nationality groups. Discuss: What of. torn of 'column 

effects- do you think this movement of population within 
the country rnc. / hove? 



o; 



5. Have pupils chock back over their lists of hypotheses 
made* so for during the course c^f the unit, , Which ones 
have they tested and found supported by the dtita? Con'- 
tradicted by the data? Which ones still need testing 
during the remainder o( : the unit? How can they be / 
• tested? (Be sure to keep a list of those which mus'/t 
still be tested by use of historical or other dat^a,) 



oo, Hold a discuss tun on the topic; Of v;hat 'help 6b you 
think our study of the geography of the U,S,S,R P has 
been in helping us decide what our policies should be' 
toward the U,S.S,R # ? ^ ^ 



/ 

/ 
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ures or charts or i.u.ps 1 show! no how o nuni- l.v ; >iph, (jicoq. of Lhc U.S.S.R. 

ore moviny into areas formerly occupied p, 2 '/!> (Do to i buncT at ~ tT>e 
her nationality groups. Discuss: Who t oLV6m of column one) 

.think this movement oT populotion within 
' hove? 




:ck back over their lists of hypothesis 
ruKj the course ov the unit. Which ones 
o-a Mvi found suppot led by t he dato?' Con- 
he dnta? Which onfcs Still need testing 

binder of the unit? How can they be * 
are to keep a list of those which must 
cJ by use of historical or other data.) 

( 

ion on the topic: Of what help do you - 
/ of the geography or the U,S,S,R. has 

g us decide what our policies should be r _j 
.S.R.? 
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